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THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 


Radio  in  Every  Room 
From  $2.50 


Long  after  more  fragile  and  more  frivolous 
-  gifts  hove  been  put  on  the  bock  of  the 
shelf,  electric  table  appliances  will  be  in  use  at 
mealtime,  and  electric  beauty  aids  will  be 
used  for  home  shampoos  and  facials.  All  these 
appliances  are  moderately  priced  and  only  a 
small  carrying  charge  is  added  if  you  buy  on 
terms. 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


Dinner  and  Dance  Music 
Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 
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unanimous  vote  .  .  . 

THE  AMBASSADOR  FOR  THE 
ATLANTIC  CITY  CONVENTION 


When  educators  convene  at  Atlantic  City  for  their  meet¬ 
ings  there  is  always  a  popular  vote  cast  in  favor  of  the 
Ambassador  as  their  headquarters.  They  appreciate 
the  excellent  accommodations  and  perfect  service.  Large 
meeting  rooms,  ideal  banquet  facilities,  a  spacious  audi¬ 
torium  and  the  convenient  location  make  the  Ambassador 
the  perfect  hotel  for  the  perfect  convention. 


m  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


William  Hamilton,  Managing  Director 


Harold  E.  Bagga,  Convention  Manager 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS  have  be- 


In  1846  Sir  Henry  Cole  of  England  origi- 


lithographer  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  This 
year  your  best  card  is  the  special  gift 
edition  of  Dickens’  immortal  Christmas 
Carol  with  a  foreword  by  Lionel  Barry¬ 
more.  Boxed  with  six  full-color  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  book  on  10'  x  12' 
mounts  for  framing,  this  is  a  "Christmas 
EXTRA”  at  a  net  price  of  only  $2.50. 

CAS  Y  growth)  M  READING, 

the  new  series  which  WINSTON  will 
release  January  1,  1940,  is  all  that  the 
title  implies — a  series  which  actually 
teaches  reading  by  easy  steps. 

LAND  OF  LIBERTY!  Realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  international  situation  gives 
these  words  a  new  significance.  Now, 
of  all  times,  Americans  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  being  American.  To  create 
and  nurture  right  social  concepts  use 
The  Young  American  Civic  Readers 
— Community  Helpers,  Grades  3-4; 
Community  AcnvrnES,  Grades  4-5; 
CoBiMUNiTY  Interests,  Grades  5-6. 

EARLY  ROMANS  swore  by  the 
twin  Gods,  Castor  and  Pollux.  Their 
favorite  oath  was  "By  Gemim.”  Chil¬ 
dren  of  today  use  the  corrupt  form  "By 
Jimminy”  to  express  delight.  The  Win¬ 
ston  Dictionary,  Advanced  Edition, 
names,  defines  and  illustrates  more 
mythological  terms  than  any  other 
school  dictionary.  . 

ENJOY  your  cup  of  "Java”  each  morn¬ 
ing  but  thank  Brazil  for  producing  it. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  in  1790, 

said,  "The  republican  is  the  only  form  of 
government  which  is  not  eternally  at 
open  or  secret  war  with  the  rights  of  man¬ 
kind.”  In  Democracy  at  Work,  a  new 
streamlined  civics,  the  workings  of  our 
government  are  investigated.  All  facets 
of  all  questions  are  carefully  examined. 

ULTIMATE  success  or  failure  of  the 
important  function  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  will  rest  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
program.  How  to  Read  Aircraft 
Blueprints  by  Owens  and  Slingluff, 
just  released,  is  the  WINSTON  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  governmental  program  for 
developing  aviation  workers. 

FREE  for  the  asking:  The  Social 
Security  Act — an  illustrated  folder 
discussing  this  legislation  as  it  is  treated 
in  Bookkeeping  for  Personal  and 
Business  Use  by  Kirk,  Alleman,  and 
Klein. 


WINSTON 


WINSTON  BLDG 


PHIlADtLPHIAPA 


DAILY- LIFE  ENGLISH;  SENIOR  SERIES 


ENGLISH  EXPRESSION 
Johnson  -  McGregor  -  Lyman 


THE  ENGLISH  WORKSHOP 
Johnson  -  Bessey  -  Lyman 


Two  live  new  textbooks  in  English  for  the  early  years 
of  high  school.  They  emphasize  thinking  and  carry  Eng¬ 
lish  activities  beyond  the  classroom  through  multiple 
activities.  A  modern  and  well-rounded  course  that  builds 
ability  and  eagerness  to  use  the  language  well. 


GOOD  READING,  REVISED  EDITION 


ADVENTURE 

ACHIEVEMENT 


AMERICAN  WRITERS 
ENGLISH  WRITERS 


A  complete  and  balanced  reading  program  for  each 
year  of  high  school.  Every  volume  includes  a  rich  selec¬ 
tion  of  recent  and  contemporary  literature  to  lend  the 
books  a  timely  and  authentic  note  and  to  capture  and  hold 
the  reader’s  interest. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Teaching  Nation's 
Songs  is  a  Job 
For  Schools 

What  has  music  got  to  do  with 
democracy?  The  editor  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music’s  Official  Bulletin 
thinks  it  has  a  lot.  In  the  October 
Bulletin  he  stated  it  this  way: 

“Dr.  Fidler  has  announced  the 
theme  of  ‘Democracy  in  Education’  as 
the  theme  of  the  Convention.  We,  as 
Music  Educators,  have  been  more  than 
just  lax  in  striving  for  ‘Democracy  in 
Music  Education.’ 

“At  this  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
we  can  do  ‘our  bit’  by  making  a  point 
of  really  teaching  music  of  a  democratic 
and  patriotic  nature.  Can’t  we  have  a 
concerted  drive  to  teach  our  children 
‘America’,  ‘The  Star  Spangled  Banner’, 
‘.'\merica  the  Beautiful’,  and  ‘God  Bless 
America’  ?  Let  us  know  with  pride  that 
our  children  know  the  words  (all  of 
them)  to  every  verse  of  the  above- 
named  songs. 

“Children  in  this  glorious  land  of 
ours  should  be  able  to  sing  the  above 
songs.  At  present  they  ‘don’t  know 
the  words’ — it’s  our  fault  and  we  are 
therefore  failing  as  music  educators.’’ 


Teach  Your  Pupils  the  Mathematics 
They  Will  Use  in  Real  Life  Activities 


Mathematics 

IX  ACTION 

By  W.  W.  HART  and  LORA  D.  JAHN 

A  practical,  socialized  course  for  the  junior  high  school 
or  corre^onding  elementary  school  grades. 
Centered  <m  solving  typical  significant 
problems  of  real  life.  Thorough 
drill,  testing,  and  reviewing. 

Attractive  format. 

BOOK  ONE,  $.g8.  BOOK  TWO,  $.96.  BOOK  THREE,  In  preM 

HEATH  WORKBOOK  IN  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS 

BOOK  ONE,  BOOK  TWO.  Ea.  $.24 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

IM  V.4B1CK  8TREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PRACTICE  WHAT  YOU 
PREACH,  DEAN  SAYS 

If  you  want  to  preserve  democracy, 
practice  what  you  preach. 

That  was  the  substance  of  a  talk 
made  Nov.  1 1  before  the  Association 
of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Dennis  Hotel 
by  Dean  Arthur  J.  Klein,  of  Ohio 
State  University. 

Dean  Klein  told  teachers  they 
should  develop  methods  of  applying 
democracy  to  the  different  “castes,” 
i.  e.,  administrators,  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents,  within  the  school  system. 

The  retiring  president  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  Tunis  Baker,  Paterson,  intro¬ 
duced  the  speaker.  Mr.  Baker  will  be 
succeeded  in  April  by  Thomas  C.  Pol¬ 
lock,  Upper  Montclair. 


Chase  Speaks  on  Speech 

Speech  education  gives  pupils  a 
chance  to  realize  themselves  and  estab¬ 
lish  happy  relationships  with  others, 
Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Essex  County  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Speech  at  its 
breakfast  Nov.  11  in  Atlantic  City. 
For  that  reason,  he  said,  speech  educa¬ 
tion  is  essential  in  a  curriculum. 
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1940- 


AHD  AFTER 


Dr.  William  l  Fidler 


The  Convention  is  over.  There  should  be  a  special 
dispensation  stopping  both  the  clock  and  the 
calendar  for  a  week  or  two  while  we  catch  our  breath 
from  it.  There  is  none,  however,  and  before  this 
Review  reaches  the  teachers,  Thanksgiving  will  be 
over,  and  1940  will  be  just  around  the  corner.  We 
are,  therefore,  endeavoring  to  present  at  this  time  the 
main  features  of  our  program  for  the  year.  The  essen¬ 
tials  of  this  program  have  the  approval  of  both  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

Our  primary  concern  this  year  will  be  with  Educa¬ 
tional  Planning.  The  demand  for  this  in  New,  Jersey 
is  clear.  It  was  expressed  at  the  Convention  from 
several  independent  sources.  I  proposed  it  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Address;  the  Long  Term  Planning  Committee 
specifically  recommended  it;  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  called  for  a  Cooperative  Council  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  of  education  in  New  Jersey.  And 
our  Friday  night  panel  on  “What  New  Jersey  Expects 
of  Her  Schools”  showed  several  powerful  and  repre¬ 
sentative  lay  organizations  in  substantial  agreement  on 
a  program  of  education  which  need  only  be  made  con¬ 
crete  to  be  effective. 

It  is  our  hope  to  stimulate  this  planning,  first, 
through  a  resumption  of  field  conferences  between  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  school 
people,  with  the  resulting  interchange  of  ideas  and 
greater  feeling  of  participation  in  the  making  of  pro¬ 
grams  ;  second,  through  frequent  conferences  among  the 
various  education  organizations;  and  third,  through 
some  type  of  Educational  Planning  Conference,  State 
Educational  Policies  Commission  or  Cooperative  Coun¬ 
cil — the  name  is  unimportant — in  which  state  officials 
and  education  and  lay  groups  can  join  on  a  recognized, 
vital  plan  for  education  in  New  Jersey,  for  which  all 
will  feel,  in  a  measure,  responsible,  and  for  which  all 
can  labor  in  unity. 

We  also  hope  to  extend  our  idea  of  cooperation 
into  other  fields.  We  see  a  great  need  for  coordination 
among  the  agencies  concerned  with  social  services  and 
child  welfare.  Education  is  not  confined  to  formal 
schooling.  It  includes  all  the  experiences  of  youth. 
The  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Scouts  and  other  group  work  agencies ;  the  library,  pub¬ 
lic  health,  recreation,  movies,  radio,  the  press,  labor, 
business,  politics,  roadhouses,  taverns,  commercialized 


amusements  and  gangs — all  contribute  to  education. 
The  need  for  greater  coordination  among  the  agencies 
concerned  with  social  services  is  clear.  Also  clear  is 
the  obligation  upon  the  schools,  as  the  largest  of  these 
agencies,  to  provide  leadership  in  getting  it.  The  Com¬ 
munity  Councils  of  Welfare  Agencies  which  have 
appeared  in  many  localities  in  recent  years  provide 
such  coordination.  A  comparable  state-wide  organ¬ 
ization  may  well  be  the  next  move. 

Financing  education  continues  to  be  our  most  imme¬ 
diate  problem  in  New  Jersey.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  type  of  educational  planning  suggested  above  will 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  that  problem.  Lack  of 
such  planning  may  well  be  the  reason  for  our  lack  of 
adequate  financial  support.  People  are  generally  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  for  something  until  they  know  what  it  is. 

In  addition  to  seeking  increased  state  appropriations 
for  public  education,  it  is  time  that  we  rationalized 
some  of  our  thinking  about  higher  education.  We  pro¬ 
pose  that  our  Association  attempt  two  things:  (1)  con¬ 
sider  what  is  a  reasonable  and  desirable  program  for 
higher  education,  including  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  lend  its  support  to  such  a  program;  and  (2)  insist 
that  such  a  program  be  financed  from  sources  other  than 
those  already  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools 
and  obviously  inadequate  for  that  use. 

During  this  year,  our  Association  must  insist  that  the 
obligation  of  the  State  to  the  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  and  to  the  school  districts  be  considered  in  all 
negotiations  on  railroad  taxes.  We  should  also  give 
thought  to  other  and  more  stable  sources  of  income  for 
the  Fund. 

Finally,  we  must  continue  our  Association  reorgan¬ 
ization  plans,  which  were  begun  a  year  ago.  This  is, 
in  no  sense,  a  plea  for  further  amendments  to  the  con¬ 
stitution.  We  need  rather  to  perfect  the  mechanical 
details  within  that  framework  which  will  make  the 
changes  most  effective.  I  hope  that  our  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  will  act  on  the  plan  already  before  them  for 
bringing  county  teachers’  associations  into  the  county 
elections  procedures.  In  the  management  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  business  there  is  need  for  an  employee  who 
would  represent  a  continuing  element  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  policies,  and  who  would,  at  the  same  time,  relieve 
the  President  and  the  Executive  Committee  from  the 
detail  which  now  tends  to  interfere  with  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  broader  policies. 

There  seems  to  be  general  recognition  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  must  provide  improved  fact-gathering  facilities. 
Our  need  for  a  full-time  trained  worker  to  assist  the 
Research  Committee  becomes  more  apparent  daily. 
These  changes  will  involve  consideration  of  a  housing  of 
the  Association’s  offices  which  will  contribute  to  ef- 
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One  Winner  Congratulates  Another 
Dr.  William  L.  Fldler,  successful  candidate  for 
reelectlon  to  the  Association’s  Presidency,  shakes 
hands  with  Charles  A.  Brown,  Union  City  board  of 
education  member,  as  he  presents  him  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  at  the  Annual  Ban¬ 
quet  on  Saturday,  November  11.  Honored  guests  at 
the  speakers’  tables  look  on  from  the  rear,  while 
out  in  front  where  the  picture  doesn’t  show  them, 
nearly  a  thousand  other  New  Jersey  teachers  and 
administrators  are  applauding  Mr.  Brown  as  the 
Association’s  choice.  'Hie  presentation  cwne  at  the 
climax  of  the  banquet  which  was  held  at  the  Tray- 
I  more  this  year. 


ficiency  of  work  and  the  easy  carrying  out  of  Associa¬ 
tion  activities. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  last  month  in  this  space — that 
our  technique  for  achieving  our  objectives  must  be  based 
on  reason  rather  than  name-calling  pressure.  If  we 
can  get  before  the  public  and  the  Legislature  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  facts  on  our  problems,  the  decisions  wdll 
be  in  the  main,  correct. 

A  definite  step  toward  an  improvement  in  our 
techniques  was  taken  by  the  Legislative  Committee  at 
its  Atlantic  City  meeting  the  night  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  opened.  It  approved  the  plans  of  a  small  steering 
committee  within  the  larger  group  which  would  (a) 
definitely  promote  the  organization  within  each  county 
of  a  county  legislative  council;  (b)  prepare,  well  in 
advance  of  the  Legislature’s  meeting,  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable  bills,  plan  for  the  introduction  and  promotion 
of  such  bills,  and  set  up  a  defense  against  the  undesirable 
bills  that  are  likely  to  appear;  (c)  attempt  to  improve 
the  information  service  on  bills  and  other  legislative 
news  for  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and 
(d)  otherwise  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  through  constructive  planning. 

We  have  no  illusions  that  all  of  these  plans  can  be 
carried  out  in  one  year.  That  is  why  we  have  called 
this  “1940  and  After.”  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
they  chart  the  course  which,  under  any  sane  and  intel¬ 
ligent  leadership,  our  Association  must  take  for  years 
to  come,  and  against  which  the  members  should  check 
any  “cure-alls”  that  come  before  them. 


Report  of  Budget  Committee 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
BUDGET 

September  1,  1939 — ^August  31,  1940 

Estimated  Receipts 


Income  Items 

1.  Balance  on  Hand .  $13,089.03 

2.  Dues  .  54,000.00 

3.  Interest  on  Deposits .  15.00 

4.  Interest  on  Investments .  1,180.00 

5.  Publications — .Advertising,  Etc .  9,000.00 

6.  Miscellaneous  .  500.00 


Total  Receipts .  S77.784.0S 


Estim.ated  Expenditures 

Expense  Items 
1.  Administration 

A.  Salaries  of  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Executive  Clerk,  Two  Office  A** 


sistants  .  $  8,000.00 

B.  Executive  Committee  .  7,000.00 

C.  Delegate  .Assembly .  4,000.00 

D.  Office  Expenses: 

(1)  Rent  .  1,320.00 

(2)  Stationery,  equipment,  etc. . .  900.00 

(3)  Telephone,  telegraph,  etc. . .  550.00 

(4)  Postage,  express,  etc .  100.00 

(5)  Miscellaneous .  100.00 

-  S2 1.970.00 


2.  Field  Service,  Publications  and  Publicity 

A.  Salaries — Managing  Editor,  Editor, 

Office  Assistant . 

B.  Publishing  and  Mailing  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Educational  Review . 

C.  Office  Expenses: 

( 1 )  Rent  . 

(2)  Stationery,  equipment,  etc.. 

(3)  Telephone,  telegraph,  etc... 

(4)  Postage,  express,  etc . 

(5)  Travel  and  expenses . 

(6)  News  Bulletin . 

(7)  Miscellaneous  . 


3.  Committees 

A.  Committee  on  Educational  Research  lOO.OU 

B.  Committee  on  Enrollment .  1,000.00 

C.  Committee  on  Resolutions .  350.00 

D.  Committee  on  Legislation .  4,000.00 

E.  Committee  on  Necrology .  20.00 

F.  Committee  on  Audit .  100.00 

G.  Committee  on  Budget .  50.00 

H.  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare...  300.00 

I.  Editorial  Committee .  150.00 

J.  Elections  Committee .  2,000.00 

K.  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning  50.00 

L.  Additional  Committees .  500.00 

-  8,820.00 

4.  Annual  Meeting 

A.  General  Program .  3,500.00 

B.  Departmental  Meetings .  2,500.00 

C.  Supplies  .  2,500.00 

D.  Telephone,  Postage,  Express,  etc..  150.00 

E.  Miscellaneous  .  150.00 

-  8.800.00 

5.  Teacher  Protection 

A.  Association  Counsel .  600.00 

B.  Legal  Service  to  Legislative  Com..  500.00 

C.  Legal  Aid  to  Teachers  (Tenure, 

Salarv  or  Pension  Cases,  etc.)....  6,000.00 

-  7,100.00 

6.  N.E.A.  Delegates  and  Convention .  ’l.OOO.OO 

7.  Sundry  Expenses: 

A.  Affiliation  Dues .  20.00 

B.  Social  Security .  800.00 

C.  Miscellaneous  .  150.00 

-  970.00 

8.  Employees’  Pension  Fund .  3,000.00 


Total  Expenditures .  875,655.00 


7,150.00 

13,000.00 

720.00 

500.00 

275.00 

600.00 

500.00 

350.00 

100.00 
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Evaluating  the  Teacher 

Can  overworked  principals  judge  her  worth 
By  Grace  Lawrence  from  reports  and  casual  observation? 

Here  is  one  teacher  who  sincerely  doubts  it. 


An  cx fortunate  aspect  of  the 
teaching  profession  is  that  those 
in  whose  hands  the  problem  of  promo¬ 
tion  is  placed  are  most  frequently  the 
least  capable  of  handling  the  problem. 

Who  decides  when  a  teacher  has 
earned  a  promotion?  Her  principal, 
primarily.  On  what  does  he  base  his 
opinion?  A  hurried  visit  once  or  twice 
a  semester  to  her  classroom,  clerical 
reports  she  is  required  to  hand  in  to  the 
office,  rare  occasions  when  her  disci¬ 
pline  in  the  halls  is  noticed,  the  number 
of  cases  she  sends  to  the  office,  her  as¬ 
sembly  programs — all  of  which  I  say  is 
no  criterion  at  all  of  the  work  she  is 
putting  over  in  her  classroom. 

The  principal’s  job  is  a  thousand  jobs 
rolled  into  one.  Frequently,  with  a  re¬ 
duced  teaching  staff,  he  has  a  homeroom 
of  his  own  which  is  a  job  by  itself.  Then 
he  has  hundreds  of  discipline  cases  to 
settle  each  semester.  In  some  schools 
this  is  a  full  time  job  for  a  disciplinar¬ 
ian,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  punish  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  school’s  rules  and  to  main¬ 
tain  good  pupil  behavior. 

Then,  too,  the  principal  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  clerical  work — the 
arranging  of  the  schedule,  correspond¬ 
ence  with  other  schools  in  regard  to 
pupil  transfers,  reports  to  the  board, 
inventories,  book  lists,  monthly  balanc¬ 
ing  of  registers;  he  serves  on  any  num¬ 
ber  of  committees;  he  must  take  an 
active  part  in  P-T.  A.  work.  He  is 
responsible  for  every  person  and  activity 
in  his  building — and  that  includes  the 
work  of  the  janitors. 

VisitinK  Casual 

When  one  considers  that  many  of 
our  schools  house  over  a  thousand 
pupils,  it  is  easily  understood  that  the 
principal  does  not  have  many  hours  off 
to  observe  the  classroom  work  of  his 
teachers.  A  visit  once  or  twice  a  sem¬ 
ester  gives  him  no  clear  picture  of  their 
work.  How  many  times  have  you 
planned  an  excellent  lesson  that  “went 
over  big”  in  some  sections  and  was  a 
failure  in  others — due  to  the  absence  of 
a  pupil  who  had  a  key  report,  or  the 
lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  one 
or  two  youngsters?  Have  things  been 
humming  in  your  room  for  weeks  and 
then  had  a  let-down  one  day  because 
you  dragged  yourself  to  school,  rather 
than  have  a  project  delayed  by  your 
absence?  If  the  principal  should  come 
in  then,  could  he  make  a  fair  estimate 
of  your  work? 


What  do  clerical  reports  indicate 
about  your  work?  V'ery  little.  What  if 
you  left  two  names  off  the  list  of  chil¬ 
dren  excused  to  go  to  the  movies,  does 
that  indicate  in  any  way  how  you  in¬ 
spired  your  class  to  climb  the  dizzy 
heights  of  contemplative  reasoning  or 
taught  them  the  joy  of  creative  think¬ 
ing?  If  7  and  8  didn’t  quite  make  15  on 
your  book  list  is  that  an  index  of  your 
classes’  character  record?  Hats  off  to 
the  good  clerks,  but  they  are  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  good  teaching. 

What  about  discipline  in  the  halls? 
Discipline  there  must  be  administered 
in  a  split  second.  If  you  take  longer, 
you  hold  up  the  lines  and  you  delay  the 
starting  of  your  next  class.  The  way 
you  handle  the  case  in  the  halls  is  not 
the  way  you  handle  it  in  your  room 
where  you  know  the  child,  and  where 
>  ou  are  not  leaving  your  class  without 
a  teacher.  You  can’t  take  time  for  a 
thorough  adjustment  when  you  have 
three  flights  of  stairs  to  travel,  hands  to 
wash  and  the  job  of  collecting  your  own 
lunch  cafeteria  style,  and  the  stairs  to 
reclimb  before  the  lines  get  back — all 
in  30  minutes.  It  doesn’t  leave  much  of 
a  margin  for  a  meal. 

Discipline  No  Index 

As  to  discipline  cases,  their  volume 
or  scarcity  is  not  an  index  to  good  teach¬ 
ing.  In  one  case  the  teacher  who  sends 
a  number  of  discipline  cases  to  the 
office  may  be  a  highly  successful  teach¬ 
er  ;  with  another  personality  it  may 
indicate  poor  teaching.  I  would  a  100 
times  over  prefer  to  see  a  teacher  who 
is  putting  over  a  fine  piece  of  work  clear 
the  room  immediately  of  a  child  who  is 
interrupting  the  enthusiastic  function¬ 
ing  of  the  class,  than  see  her  take  time 
out  to  discipline  him  and  have  the  lesson 
peter  out  because  of  the  distraction.  For 
this  reason  1  object  to  any  written  state¬ 
ment  that  must  accompany  a  child  to 
the  office.  It  frequently  interrupts  the 
teacher  just  when  an  interruption  is 
most  disastrous  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

The  teacher  who  makes  little  effort, 
who  wants  peace  and  quiet  only,  who 
makes  frequent  assignments  of  reading 
for  the  entire  period,  and  bores  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  monotony  productive  of 
unrest,  the  weak  teacher  who  cannot 
handle  cases  that  naturally  fall  under 
her  supervision — these  cases  indicate 
poor  teaching. 

But  when  a  principal  declares,  “Miss 
So  and  So  sent  14  cases  of  discipline  to 
the  office  last  year ;  she  is  not  strong  on 


discipline,”  he  may  be  making  a  wrong 
deduction.  What  were  the  cases  she 
sent?  What  about  the  cases  she  settled 
without  his  assistance?  Do  other  teach¬ 
ers  pass  over  such  offenses  that  cry  out 
for  attention,  rather  than  have  the  case 
sent  to  the  office  over  their  name?  The 
latter  is  the  case  all  too  frequently,  but 
under  the  present  situation  they  would 
be  given  a  high  rating  as  a  disciplin¬ 
arian. 

The  Assembly  Flair 

What  is  the  relationship  of  your  as¬ 
sembly  program  to  your  teaching?  If 
your  field  is  English  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  for  attempting  to  evaluate  it 
through  that  channel,  but  not  always. 
What  if  you  are  asked  to  celebrate 
Constitution  Day,  Book  Week  and  ad¬ 
vertise  the  community  chest  drive  in 
your  one  hour?  Is  there  any  list  of 
plays  that  could  offer  one  to  fill  the  bill  ? 
So  you  sit  down  and  write  one.  Well 
and  good  if  you  are  gifted  in  play¬ 
writing,  but  what  if  you’re  not?  Be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  write  sparkling  dialogue 
does  that  mean  you  can’t  convey  to  your 
classes  the  historical  setting,  the  pathos 
of  Evangeline,  the  homespun  quality  of 
Whittier,  the  lyrical  beauty  of  Tenny¬ 
son — does  it  mean  you  can’t  teach  your 
classes  to  write  complete  sentences? 
Then  consider  teachers  who  are  not  in 
that  field.  Is  a  science  instructor  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  flare  for  costuming? 
Is  a  mathematics  teacher  a  failure  at 
her  job  if  she  is  a  little  weak  on  stage 
setting?  Does  a  class  fail  to  grasp  the 
essentials  of  the  labor  conflict  because 
their  history  teacher  isn’t  a  master  of 
the  Virginia  Reel? 

Except  for  indicating  an  occasional 
lazy  teacher,  a  poor  assembly  program 
does  not  point  to  poor  teaching. 

What  is  the  solution  to  teaching 
evaluation  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  if  the 
principal  is  to  do  it,  he  must  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  a  number  of  his  burdens.  More 
clerks,  no  home  room,  no  discipline — 
administration  solely.  He  should  have 
time  for  frequent,  friendly  classroom 
visits  with  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  factors  that  stand  in  the  way  of  eter¬ 
nal  perfection.  The  children  should  as¬ 
sist  in  some  way  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  teacher.  Possibly  this  could  be  done 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  think  a  mark 
in  certain  definite  qualities,  given  by 
our  daily  audience,  who  know  us  at  our 
best  and  at  our  worst,  would  be  a  fair 
mark.  In  addition,  it  would  raise  the 
level  of  our  teaching. 
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How  To  Figure  Out  Your  Income  Tax 


By  Harold  T.  Hamlen 

Morristown 


WHETHER  you  are  a  classroom 
teacher  or  a  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal,  you  are  no  doubt  worrying  a 
little  about  the  task  that  awaits  you 
after  January  1 — filling  out  your  first 
federal  income  tax  return.  In  the  past, 
you  have  glanced  only  casually  at  the 
annual  March  rash  of  cartoons  depict¬ 
ing  the  hideous  nature  of  the  chore. 
That  harassed-looking  little  taxpayer 
was  not  you,  could  not  be  you,  thank 
goodness.  But,  at  last,  you  have  joined 
his  company,  and  you  might  as  well 
try  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  filling  out  a 
tax  return  is  not  the  major  calculating 
job  that  most  people  would  have  you 
believe.  Unless  you  have  untold  hold¬ 
ings  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  property, 
or  run  a  complicated  business  or  make 
a  fabulous  salary  that  is  still  too  small 
for  your  family,  your  problems  will  be 
comparatively  simple.  Most  teachers, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  fall  into 
the  non-complex  taxpaying  group.  You 
never  have  to  worry  about  a  surtax  un¬ 
less  you  are  making  more  than  $5,000 
net  income.  That  figure  automatically 
excludes  most  of  you. 

The  easiest  way  to  explain  this  re¬ 
turn  filing  job  seems  to  be  to  state  a 
few  of  the  questions  uppermost  in 
everyone’s  mind,  and  then  to  answer 
them.  The  first  is,  obviously. 

What  Must  Be  included  in  Gross 
Income? 

The  sum  total  of  all  income  to  be 
reported  is  called  gross  income.  If  this 
amount  exceeds  $5,000,  an  income  tax 
return  must  be  filed  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  the  permissible  deductions 
and  exemptions. 

To  figure  your  gross  income  include 
these  items: 

•  Your  entire  salary,  including  the 
amount  deducted  each  month  for 
your  pension.  This  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  gross  income  for  the 
majority  of  teachers.  If  you  do  extra 
work,  include  whatever  you  receive 
in  payment  as  gross  income^  too. 

•  Dividends  on  any  security  invest¬ 
ments,  (except  those  on  tax  exempt 
securities,  such  as  government 
bonds),  interest  on  bank  deposits, 
notes,  mortgages  or  corporation 
bonds. 


In  answer  to  numerous  re¬ 
quests  for  detailed  instructions 
on  how  to  fill  out  an  income 
tax  return,  the  REVIEW  gives 
you  this  article.  Another  one 
by  the  same  author  will  appear 
in  January.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  checked 
the  advice  below,  so  you  can’t 
go  wrong  following  it. 

•  Dividends  on  a  paid-up  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  On  a  matured  endow¬ 
ment  policy,  you  must  list  as  gross 
income  only  the  difference  between 
the  amount  you  got  out  of  it  and 
that  you  put  in. 

•  A  proportion  of  any  pension  annuity 
you  may  be  receiving.  (This  applies 
to  your  teachers’  pensions  as  well  as 
to  any  you  may  have  built  up  inde¬ 
pendently.)  The  law  requires  you 
to  list  under  gross  income  only  as 
much  of  your  annuity  as  is  equal  to 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
annuity  to  you,  i.  e.,  the  sum  of  your 
pension  payments  while  you  were 
still  at  work.  If  it  ever  comes  to  the 
point,  however,  where  the  amount  of 
annuity  you  have  received  and  not 
included  in  your  gross  income  equals 
the  total  of  premiums  paid,  you 
must  from  then  on  include  your  en¬ 
tire  annuity  in  your  income  tax  re¬ 
turn.  That  is  an  unlikely  contin¬ 
gency  for  most  people,  though. 

•  Rent  from  any  property  you  may 
own.  From  this,  however,  you  may 
deduct  ( 1 )  taxes  paid  on  the  prop¬ 
erty,  (2)  all  money  spent  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  upkeep;  (3)  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  for  depreciation,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  building  material, 
and  interest  paid  to  carry  any  mort¬ 
gages. 

•  Net  earnings  from  matured  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  shares.  The  following 
example  shows  how  to  figure  this: 
Suppose  a  $200  share  matures  when 
only  $148  has  been  paid  in  dues.  The 
amount  to  be  listed  as  income  is  $52, 
or  the  amount  earned  by  the  share. 

Some  income  doesn’t  even  have  to  be 
mentioned  in  your  income  tax  return. 
Items  to  be  excluded  from  gross  in- 


•  Dividends  on  life  insurance  policies 
that  are  not  yet  paid  up.  These  are 
considered  as  deductions  from  the 
premiums  you  pay. 

•  Life  insurance  payments  made  at  the 
death  of  the  insured. 

•  Payments  from  health  or  accident 
insurance  received  in  compensation 
for  sickness  or  personal  injuries. 
Damages  granted  by  a  court  for  in¬ 
juries  or  sickness. 

There  we  have  a  rough  picture  of 
what  you  will  and  will  not  include  in 
jour  report  of  gross  income.  It  is  the 
net  income,  however,  which  is  most 
significant  from  your  point  of  view. 
On  that  depends  how  much,  if  any, 
tax  you  will  pay. 

If  the  net  income  for  a  single  per¬ 
son  is  $1,000  or  more,  or  for  a  married 
person  is  $2,500  or  more,  an  income 
tax  return  must  be  filed. 

To  figure  it,  jou  will  want  to  know: 

What  May  Be  Deducted  from  Gross 
Income  to  Arrive  at  Net  Income? 

'I'his  is  the  nicest  part  of  filling  out 
jour  return — figuring  out  what  to  sub¬ 
tract.  Do  a  good  job  here,  and  your  tax 
won’t  hurt  at  all,  well — not  much, 
anjway.  Watch  out  for  the  following 
items  which  you  can  subtract  from  your 
gross  income: 

•  All  contributions  made  to  religious, 
charitable,  scientific  or  educational 
organizations  (up  to  15%  of  net 
income).  This  includes  what  you 
put  in  the  collection  plate  at  church, 
into  the  community  fund,  etc. 

•  .Membership  dues  in  professional 
organizations,  of  which  state  and 
local  teachers’  associations  are  perti¬ 
nent  examples;  subscriptions  to  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines  (the  Review, 
for  example)  ;  and  expenses  to  attend 
conventions  of  such  organizations. 
However — and  this  will  be  a  blow 
to  ambitious  teachers — the  money 
you  spend  on  professional  improve¬ 
ment,  such  as  graduate  study,  books, 
magazines,  etc.  cannot  be  deducted. 
(Ed  note:  We  checked  especially  on 
this,  with  all  sorts  of  tricks  in  mind, 
but  nothing  clicked  with  the  revenue 
man.) 

•  All  interest  paid  on  money  borrowed 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  except 
for  the  purchase  of  tax  exempt  se¬ 
curities.  This  includes  interest  on 
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money  borrowed  to  buy  a  home,  car, 
refrigerator  or  to  have  a  baby.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  buy  anything  on  the 
installment  plan,  no  part  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  charge  may  be  considered  as 
interest. 

•  Taxes  paid  on  real  property  used  as 
a  home.  Oddly  enough,  a  renter  may 
not  deduct  his  rent  even  though  it 
actually  includes  the  cost  of  taxes  on 
the  property. 

•  The  state  gasoline  tax  {it  per  gal¬ 
lon  in  New  Jersey).  The  federal 
tax  on  gasoline  and  oil  is  not  de¬ 
ductible,  though  it  is  really  paid  by 
the  consumer.  The  government  takes 
the  point  of  view  that  it  is  paid  by 
the  producer.  Likewise,  taxes  on  cig¬ 
arettes,  automobiles,  tires,  mechani¬ 
cal  refrigerators,  radios,  and  all 
others  in  the  classification  known  as 
“excise  taxes,”  are  passed  along  to 
the  consumer,  but  are  not  deductible 
from  his  taxable  income.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  considers  them  as  actually- 
paid  by  the  manufacturer,  who  only- 
collects  and  sends  them  in. 

•  Fees  paid  for  automobile  license 
plates  and  driver’s  license. 

•  Amusement  taxes,  taxes  on  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph,  cable  and  radio 
messages,  and  the  tax  on  safety  de¬ 
posit  boxes. 

•  .Any  loss  caused  by  damage  to  an 
automobile  maintained  for  pleasure, 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  the  acci¬ 
dent — if  the  loss  is  not  covered  by- 
insurance.  The  one  exception  to  this 
rule  is  an  accident  that  happens  on 
purpose. 

The  items  listed  above  are  legal  de¬ 
ductions  from  gross  income.  If  any¬ 
thing  is  left,  that  is  your  net  income. 
\  ou  are  not  through  deducting  yet, 
though,  for  there  are  several  exemp¬ 
tions  allowed  from  net  income. 

Personal  Exemptions 

If  you  are  single,  your  exemption  is 
$1,000.  It  is  the  same  if  you  are  mar¬ 
ried,  but  not  living  with  your  spouse. 
If  you  are  a  married  couple,  you  can 
subtract  $2,500  from  your  net  income 


To  make  their  new  duty  as  easy 
as  possible  for  New  Jersey  teachers, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
has  been  sending  tax  experts  to  speak 
at  local  meetings.  These  men  explain 
the  entire  process  of  filling  out  a  re¬ 
turn,  and  after  that,  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mit  to  exhaustive  questioning.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  one  of  these 
speakers  for  a  meeting  at  your  school, 
have  a  responsible  official  write  to: 
The  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
Newark  (for  North  Jersey  Counties) 
Camden  (for  South  Jersey  Counties) 
Since  the  bureau  may  not  send  any 
speakers  out  after  January  SI,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  get  your  request  in 
as  early  as  possible. 


right  off  the  bat. 

Many  teachers 
who  are  support¬ 
ing  a  mother  or 
father,  or  both, 
will  be  interested 
to  know'  that  they 
are  considered 
“heads  of  families”, 
and  as  such,  are 
entitled  to  the 
$2,500  exemption. 

The  income  tax 
law  defines  a  head 
of  family  as  “an 
individual  who  ac¬ 
tually  supports  and 
maintains  in  one 
household,  one  or 
more  persons  who 
are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  him  by 
blood  relationship, 
relationship 
by  marriage,  or  by 
adoption,  and 
whose  right  to  exercise  family  control 
and  provide  for  these  dependent  indi¬ 
viduals  is  based  upon  some  moral  or 
legal  obligations.” 

Credits  for  Dependents 

In  addition  to  the  personal  exemp¬ 
tion  mentioned  above,  you  are  entitled 
to  deduct  from  net  income  $400.00 
for  each  person — w'hether  a  relative  or 
not,  whether  living  with  you  or  not — 
who  is  actually  dependent  upon  you 
and  receives  more  than  half  his  sup¬ 
port  from  you.  Such  a  person,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  under  18  years  of  age, 
or  incapable  of  self-support  because  he 
is  mentally  or  physically  defective.  The 
term,  “mentally  or  physically  defec¬ 
tive.”  includes  invalids  and  old  people. 

Earned  Income  Credit 

This  exemption  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand,  but  like  the  maze 
for  the  white  rat,  once  it  is  figured 
out,  it’s  easy.  If  your  net  income  is 
$3,000  or  less,  you  may  deduct  10  per 
cent  from  it  as  a  credit.  If  your  net 
income  is  more  than  $3,000,  however, 
(and  that’s  not  likely),  you  deduct 
either  10  per  cent  of  your  earned  net 
income  or  10  per  cent  of  your  net  in¬ 
come,  whichever  is  smaller,  but  never 
less  than  $300.  If  you  don’t  know  what 
earned  net  income  is,  that  w'on’t  make 
sense.  It  is  that  part  of  your  income 
w-hich  was  actually  earned,  such  as 
salary,  (in  contrast  to  dividends,  for 
example,  which  you  presumably  didn’t 
work  to  get),  minus  whichever  legal 
deductions  can  properly  be  charged 
against  earned  income,  i.  e.,  expenses  in¬ 
volved  in  earning  the  money,  such  as 


use  of  your  automobile  if  it’s  necessary 
to  your  job,  hire  of  a  stenographer  on 
your  own  salary — anything,  in  short, 
that  you  had  to  spend  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  earn  your  money. 

And  that  ends  the  real  work  of  com¬ 
puting  your  income  tax.  It’s  easy  to  sit 
down  and  follow  this  process: 

Calculating  the  Tax  You  Have  to  Pay 

From  gross  income,  subtract  the  legal 
deductions.  Result — net  income.  From 
net  income,  subtract  personal  exemp¬ 
tions,  credits  for  dependents  and  earned 
income  credit.  Result:  net  taxable  in¬ 
come.  Take  a  long  breath,  figure  4  per 
cent  of  the  net  taxable  income,  and 
Eureka!  You  have  found  it!  As  I  said 
before,  don’t  worry  about  surtaxes  un¬ 
less  vour  net  income  is  higher  than 
$5,0()0. 

All  you  have  to  do  now  is  write  this 
information  legibly  on  two  returns — 
a  white  original  and  a  green  duplicate, 
send  them  to  the  government  on  or 
before  ^larch  15,  1940 — and  pay  the 
tax.  Even  that  has  been  made  a  little 
easier  by  a  permit  which  allows  you  to 
pay  your  tax  in  equal  installments  on  or 
before  March  15,  June  15,  September 
1 5,  and  December  1 5.  Be  sure,  though, 
to  tell  the  government  if  you  intend 
doing  it  that  way. 

Only  one  more  thing,  and  it  is  not 
required  by  law.  You  must  file  two 
copies  of  your  return  (you’ll  be  fined 
if  you  don’t),  but  it  is  a  good  idea  also 
to  keep  a  copy,  both  for  future  refer¬ 
ence  of  your  own  and  that  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  men  just  in  case  you  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  called  on  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  to  explain  how  those  figures 
got  that  way. 
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CONVENTION 

NOTES 


ALL- STATE  ORCHESTRA  AND  CHORUS 
AGAIN  FILL  CONVENTION  HALL 


The  chief  complaint  of  most  conven- 
tioners  was  that  the  annual  concert  of 
the  New  Jersey  All-State  High  School 
Chorus  and  Symphony  Orchestra  could 
not  be  held  Saturday.  Many  of  them 
felt  they  should  be  going  home  before 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  concert 
is  traditionally  held. 

All  those  who  went  home  missed  a 
treat.  As  usual,  the  huge  ballroom  of 
Convention  Hall  was  packed.  The  or¬ 
chestra  sat  on  the  stage,  and  the  chorus 
on  special  tiers  of  seats  arranged  in 
front.  In  their  short  white  robes,  the 
chorus  members  looked  like  some  huge 
medieval  choir. 

Looks,  though,  were  not  the  princi¬ 
pal  concern  of  the  day’s  performance. 

With  amazing  unison  and  expres¬ 
sion,  the  orchestra  went  through  a  long 
and  difficult  program,  that  started  with 
Hosmer’s  Southern  Rhapsody,  included 
a  Victor  Herbert  medley  and  the  last 
movement  from  Beethoven’s  First 
Symphony.  The  chorus,  conducted  by 
Frances  B.  Allan-Alien,  Bernardsville, 
sang  10  selections,  including  the  old 
favorite.  Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
Thine  Eyes. 

During  the  intermission.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Fidler,  reelected  president  of 
the  State  Education  Association,  pre¬ 
sented  souvenir  pins  to  the  young  en¬ 
tertainers.  After  that,  the  other  officers 
were  presented. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program, 
the  orchestra,  chorus  and  audience 
joined  in  singing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  led  by  Paul  H.  Oliver,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Department  of  Music. 


Conductors  of  the  orchestra  were: 
Jacob  L.  Rittenband,  Newark;  War¬ 
ren  F.  Malpas,  Linden ;  L.  Rogene 
Borgen,  Trenton. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  orchestra 
and  chorus  broadcast  a  shorter  program 
on  a  nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 


At  Dr.  Fidler’s  Tea  for 
local  association  heads, 
these  official  guests 
posed  for  the 
REVIEW. 


The  working  girls  of  the  teaching 
profession  entertained  their  bosses  at  a 
banquet  during  the  convention  in  .At¬ 
lantic  City. 

The  hostesses  were  the  Classroom 
Teachers  of  the  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education.  The  guests  were 
their  principals  and  superintendents. 
The  banquet  was  a  formal  affair  in  the 
Palm  Court  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  on 
Friday  evening,  November  10.  Juliet 
Roche,  newly-elected  president,  was 
toastmistress  and  everyone  had  a  swell 
time. 


Left  to 
right:  Lena 
Porreca,  Mary  E. 
Lawler,  Mildred  V. 
Hardester  and  Willard 
B.  Matthews,  all  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  members;  and 
Elvin  Ferris,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Teacher  Organixations. 


Teachers  Entertain 
Bosses  at  Dinner 


The  Hotel  Traymore’s  chef  with  his  masterpiece  in  ice. 
Mrs.  Albert  L.  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Stella  Applegate  appear  on 
his  left  and  right  sides,  respectively.  This  ice  statue  and 
others  came  in  with  dessert  at  the  annual  banquet. 
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Jersey  Needs  More 
Science  Supplies 

Equipment  and  supplies  needed  for 
efficient  science  instruction  in  New 
Jersey  are  lacking.  Dr.  Rufus  D.  Reed, 
.Montclair,  told  1,160  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Science  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  meeting  Friday  in  the 
Chelsea  Hotel. 

This  shortcoming,  evident  particu¬ 
larly  in  General  Science  and  Biology- 
classes,  was  discovered  in  two  surveys 
sponsored  by  this  association  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
Reed  said.  Furthermore,  many  science 
teachers  are  unable  to  prepare  for  ade¬ 
quate  demonstrations  and  laboratory 
work  because  of  heavy  teaching  sched¬ 
ules;  and  the  size  of  a  fourth  of  the 
state’s  science  classes  is  greater  than 
the  maximum  allowed  by  the  college 
accrediting  committee. 

Merwin  M.  Peake,  Elizabeth,  as 
president,  introduced  Dr.  Reed  and 
other  speakers  at  this  large  meeting. 
Others  were  Howard  Dare  White,  and 
Ernest  A.  Harding,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Education;  Pauline  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Atkins,  Elizabeth,  and  Dr. 
C.  C.  Furnas,  of  Yale  University.  A 
message  was  read  from  Professor  Al¬ 
bert  Einstein. 


STATE'S  CHILDREN  HAVE 
SUPERIOR  HEALTH, 
NURSES  HEAR 

Five  speakers  addressed  New  Jersey 
school  nurses  at  the  Annual  Health 
Education  Meeting  for  School  Nurses 
on  Friday  in  the  Claridge  Hotel. 

Dr.  Allen  G.  Ireland,  of  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  told 
the  morning  session  that  New  Jersey- 
children  on  the  whole,  get  better  atten¬ 
tion  in  health  than  national  recom¬ 
mendations  suggest. 

At  the  luncheon,  the  Very  Reverend 
Frederic  M.  Adams,  Dean  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Cathedral,  Trenton,  spoke 
on  “The  Master  Touch  in  Nursing.’’ 

John  A.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  Alphilde 
Axelson,  a  nurse  from  Lincoln  School 
at  Teachers  College,  addressed  the 
afternoon  session.  Mr.  McCarthy  said 
that  vocational  schools  help  pupils  to 
reach  and  maintain  the  health  stand¬ 
ards  demanded  by  employers.  Miss 
Axelson  asked  nurses  to  convince  par¬ 
ents  that  all  children  are  not  basically 
alike  in  height,  weight,  etc. 


Principals'  Guest 


Bruce  Bliven,  an  editor  of  the  New 
Republic,  was  the  honor  guest  at  the 
Dennis  Hotel  luncheon  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Principals’  Association  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

Speaking  informally,  he  spent  most 
of  the  time  answering  questions.  To 
one  of  them,  he  said  Hitler  probably 
knew  that  bomb  was  going  to  be  ex¬ 
ploded  in  Munich  and  was  counting  on 
it  to  rally  Germans  to  his  support. 

Anna  C.  Scott,  Leonia,  presided  as 
retiring  president. 


ADULTS  PREOCCUPIED 
WITH  AMUSEMENT 

About  5,000,000  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  attending  adult  education 
classes,  while  75,000,000  are  attending 
the  movies. 

Dr.  James  A.  McClintock,  Drew 
University  psychology  and  philosophy 
professor,  called  attention  to  this  state 
of  affairs  at  the  Saturday  meeting,  in 
Convention  Hall,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  on  Adult  Education.  In  New 
Jersey,  he  said,  44  per  cent  of  the  adult 
education  classes  are  recreational. 

Dr.  McClintock  and  two  other 
speakers  were  introduced  by  Thomas 
F.  McHugh,  Newark,  president  of  the 
Council.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Burns,  Rut¬ 
gers  history  professor,  said  that  most 
adults  suffer  from  completion  of  their 
education  years  ago.  From  this  he  de¬ 
duced  that  present  events  in  this  coun¬ 
try  may  be  determined  by  old  ideas. 

Dr.  Daniel  Katz,  Princeton  psychol¬ 
ogist,  was  the  third  speaker. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 
NEEDED  BY  TEACHERS 

“Educators  who  permit  students  to 
leave  the  public  schools  without  some 
sort  of  vocational  training  are  neglect¬ 
ing  their  duty  .  .  .  Every  teacher  should 
be  required  to  have  had  several  years’ 
industrial  experience.’’ 

These  declarations  were  made  by 
Dr.  Lynn  A.  Emerson,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  before  the  Friday  meeting,  in 
the  Ambassador,  of  the  New  Jersey- 
Vocational  and  Arts  Association.  At  the 
same  session — which  was  presided  over 
by  the  retiring  president,  Harold  D. 
Shannon,  of  Asbury  Park — Assistant 
Commissioner  John  McCarthy  urged 
communities  to  realize  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  financing  vocational  and  arts 
programs. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Pickett,  New  York 
University,  advised  teachers  to  work 
for  the  good  of  all  subjects  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  as  well  as  their  own. 


Get  More  Training, 
Secretaries  Told 

School  secretaries  were  advised  to 
get  more  professional  training  by  Dr. 
Willard  S.  Elsbree,  Teachers  College, 
at  their  annual  luncheon  on  Sunday  in 
the  Traymore  Hotel.  The  minimum 
should  be,  he  said,  a  liberal  arts  college 
degree. 

Dr.  Elsbree  further  suggested  these 
steps  toward  improving  a  school  secre¬ 
tary’s  efficiency :  ( 1 )  a  healthful  recre¬ 
ation  program;  (2)  a  balanced  diet; 
(3)  a  balanced  budget;  (4)  wholesome 
friendships,  and  (5)  a  well  regulated 
time  schedule. 

Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  Audubon, 
also  addressed  the  luncheon.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  cooperation  between  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
and  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
School  Secretaries.  Dr.  A.  L.  Threl- 
keld,  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  commended  the  value 
of  organizations  of  those  doing  similar 
work,  and  Wilbur  Zimmerman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  District  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  told  the  secretaries  that  his 
organization  valued  their  work  highly. 

Miss  Ivouise  Henderson,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  School 
Secretaries,  advised  the  members  to 
vitalize  their  salesmanship. 

At  the  morning  meeting,  Gladys  E. 
Poole,  Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  described  school  secretaries  as 
“interpreters  of  school  policies.’’  If  any 
one  of  them,  she  says,  has  a  marked 
handicap,  she  should  make  it  a  badge 
of  distinction.  Virginia  A.  Halsey, 
Montclair,  retiring  president,  presided 
at  both  meetings. 


LIBRARIANS  LEARN  OF 
UNFAMILIAR  HOLLAND 

A  Holland  that  most  tourists  never 
see  was  described  to  the  New  Jersey- 
School  Library  Association  at  its  Sat¬ 
urday  luncheon  in  the  Dennis  by  Adele 
DeLeeuw,  an  author  of  travel  books. 
She  talked  of  the  hills,  the  wild  flowers 
and  reclaimed  land  of  this  country 
famed  for  its  dikes  and  canals. 

Her  sister,  Cateau  DeLeeuw,  travel 
book  illustrator,  drew  pictures  of  the 
various  costumes  of  foreign  lands. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Joseph  W. 
Lippincott,  Philadelphia  publisher, 
showed  a  film  entitled,  “Animal  Neigh¬ 
bors  from  Alaska,  South  to  Mexico  and 
Florida.” 

Jane  Waterman,  president  of  the 
Association,  was  the  presiding  officer. 
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Passaic 

Grace  Brown  (1940) 

Pompton  Lakes 

Genevieve  Connolly  (1941) 
Paterson 


William  B.  Cruise  (1941) 
Passaic 

Elsie  Fleischer  (1940) 

Clifton 

John  Pantano  (1940) 

Paterson 

Florence  E.  Wood  (1941) 
Paterson 

Salem  County 

M.  Elizabeth  Remster  (1941) 
Alloway 

Somerset  County 

Ida  L.  Francis  (1940) 
Somerville 

Lewis  P.  Todd  (1941) 

Bound  Brook 

Sussex  County 

Florence  L.  Farber  (1941) 
Hamburg 

Union  County 

John  F.  Barrett  (1941) 

Linden 


Mrs.  Mary  Bockwith  (1941) 
Elizabeth 

Carl  B.  Bomhoff  (1940) 

Scotch  Plains 

Tyler  E.  Clark  (1941) 
Rahway 

Grace  A.  Freeland  (1940) 
Summit 

Arja  Hawley  (1941) 

Elizabeth 

Elizabeth  Huntington  (1940) 
Union 

Galen  Jones  (1940) 

Plainfield 

Mrs.  Williametta  Ness  (1941) 
Hillside 

Doris  Newswanger  (1940) 
Cranford 


Warren  County 

Lillian  M.  Houser  (1940) 
Phillipsburg 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS  COVER 
BEHAVIOR,  GRAMMAR  AND  NEWS 


Toms  River— 

Time  was  when  Social  Behavior  had 
the  status  of  a  senior  course  at  Yale 
under  Professor  Summer,  and  high 
school  pupils  learned  their  manners 
from  their  wordly  wise  fraternity 
brothers  during  their  first  year  away 
from  home.  But,  no  longer. 

Hereafter,  Toms  River  pupils,  at 
least,  will  graduate  knowing  such 
major  amenities  as  "appearing  to  en¬ 
joy  themselves  whether  they  do  or  not." 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Renee 
A.  Ewart,  Toms  River  teachers  have 
evolved  a  tentative  course  of  study 
in  social  behavior,  59  mimeographed 
pages  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it,  intended  for  high  school  freshmen. 

It  aims  to  reach  both  the  pupils  who 
are  blissfully  unaware  that  there  are 
such  things  as  the  amenities,  and  those 
who,  recognizing  the  existence  of 
savoir-faire,  yearn  to  have  some. 

It  is  an  admirable  job  on  the  se¬ 
verely  practical  level.  Its  six  units 
cover  the  development  of  behavior  rules, 
behavior  in  school,  home,  business  (from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  employee),  the 
community,  and  on  special  occasions. 
The  Toms  River  boys  and  girls  who 
pass  this  course  with  an  A  will  never, 
never,  never  be  caught  incompletely 
clothed  I)y  their  invited  guests,  try  to 
borrow  from  their  hostesses,  explain 
motion  pictures  aloud  to  their  com¬ 
panions.  They  will  romp  gaily  down 
the  menu  from  aspic  to  timbales,  and 
the  girls  will  refrain  from  making-up 
at  the  table. 

If  Toms  River  can  do  anything  about 
even  the  last  of  these,  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


Cape  May  County— 

Exercises  in  useful  grammar  have 
been  prepared  and  issued  in  the  Cape 
May  County  schools  by  the  teachers 
of  the  county  under  the  leadership  of 
Thomas  J.  Durell,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent.  They  consist  of  three  80-page 
mimeographed  books,  one  each  for 
Grades  6,  7,  and  8.  They  are  designed 
to  meet  the  need  for  practice  material 
on  grammar  in  use  and  for  use. 

Working  with  Mr.  Durell,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  teachers  outlined  the  types 
of  exercises  which  might  develop  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  grammar 
needed  by  the  pupils.  Teachers  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial  schools  then  prepared 
exercises  which  were  edited  into  the 
three  books. 

Says  Mr.  Durell,  in  a  foreword, 
“Most  of  the  exercises  challenge 
thought  and  stimulate  discussion.  They 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  select  the  best 
words  and  the  right  words,  to  recog¬ 
nize  parts  of  speech  and  various  con¬ 
structions  by  using  them,  to  know  why 
the  word  or  construction  is  correct, 
and  above  all  to  see  the  reason  for 
this  dull  abstract  subject  called  a  gram¬ 
mar." 


Morris  County— 

The  Morris  County  Educational 
News  made  its  initial  appearance  on 
October  23.  It  is  a  four-page  news¬ 
paper  published  by  the  Morris  County 
Teachers'  Association  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Joseph  J.  Masiello,  Jr.,  of 
Madison.  It  is  one  of  the  steps  for¬ 
ward  taken  by  the  Morris  County 


Association  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Grace  Page,  of  Parsippany,  its 
president.  Incidentally,  the  Morris 
County  Association  has  records  to  prove 
its  existence  in  1908,  with  a  treasury 
balance  of  $6.75. 

The  new  paper  includes  much  news 
of  the  county  association,  local  parent- 
teacher  associations,  local  teacher 
groups  and  the  county  superintendent’s 
office.  It  features  the  retirement  of 
Walter  B.  Davis,  Morris  County  Su¬ 
perintendent,  after  41  years  of  service. 


A  series  of  bi-weekly  broadcasts  over 
Station  WTNJ  in  Trenton  is  being 
presented  by  Princeton  High  School. 
The  schedule  for  the  broadcasts  called 
for  considerable  variety,  including  the 
presentation  of  a  play,  a  discussion  on 
Racial  Tolerance,  a  spelling  bee  between 
pupils  and  parents,  a  special  Christmas 
program,  a  graduate  program,  and  a 
club  program.  The  programs  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  alternate  Saturdays  at  7 :30. 


Neutrality  Films 

A  list  of  twelve  selected  films  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  current  war  and  American 
neutrality  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Project  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Education.  It  may  be 
obtained  for  25  cents  from  the  Council, 
at  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  films  listed  are  16-mm.  The 
booklet  contains  general  suggestions  for 
their  use,  and  for  each  film  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  an  appraisal  and  discussion  ques¬ 
tions  designed  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  it. 
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Disintegration  Meeting 


By  Effa  E.  Preston 

New  Brunswick 


A  one-act  play,  with  practically  no  action 
but  a  heap  of  conversation 


Cast,  in  order  of  appearance ; 

Miss  Smith — a  spinster  who  follows  all  the  new  fads 
over-industriously,  because  she  doesn’t  wish  to  be  thought 
old-fashioned.  She  really  has  her  own  opinions. 

Miss  Little — a  frivolous  creature  with  a  date  she  doesn’t 
intend  to  miss.  She  has  a  wonderful  philosophy  of  life ;  she 
just  laughs  at  things  she  doesn’t  like. 

Miss  Long — a  timid  soul  who  thinks  she  has  a  noble  pro¬ 
fession  and  honestly  believes  she’ll  get  somewhere  with  it. 
The  poor  girl  doesn’t  realize  she  has  no  more  future  than  a 
cake  of  ice.  Miss  Long  wants  to  do  her  duty  and,  at  the 
same  time,  please  everybody.  Naturally  she’s  a  nervous 
wreck. 

Miss  Jones — a  damsel  with  an  ingrowing  grouch.  Tired 
of  being  handed  jobs  nobody  else  will  do,  she  has  gone  into  a 
silence  which  is  now  in  its  third  year. 

Miss  White — who  puts  the  purr  in  personality.  She 
looks  and  talks  like  a  sweet  and  simple  soul,  but  don’t  let 
her  fool  you. 

Miss  Black — a  haughty  hussy  who  is  pleased  with  her¬ 
self,  and  why  not?  She  spent  three  summers  at  Teachers 
College. 

Miss  Green — the  system’s  champion  faultfinder.  She 
always  wants  somebody  to  “do  something’’. 

Miss  Brown — She  knows  what  it’s  all  about, 
and  doesn’t  care  much.  In  fact  she  isn’t  at  all 
interested  in  winning  superintendents  and  influ¬ 
encing  taxpayers.  There  are  times  when  she  acts  as 
if  tact  is  something  you  nail  linoleum  down  with. 

Miss  Stone — the  elementary  supervisor. 

Don’t  blame  her — she  has  to  eat. 


Annnouncer:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

You  are  doubtless  all  familiar  with  the  many 
meetings  held  in  progressive  schools,  and  aren’t  we  all  pro¬ 
gressive  these  days? — for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new 
curriculum,  or  what-have-you.  These  general  brawls  are 
usually  preceded  by  an  Integration  Meeting,  from  the  word 
Integrate,  meaning  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  Now  in  the  little 
play  we  are  about  to  show  you  we  don’t  pick  up  the  pieces ; 
we  just  leave  ’em  lay.  So  we’ve  called  it  a  Disintegration 
Meeting.  The  time  is  any  afternoon  after  school.  The 
teachers  have  a  meeting  and,  like  Omar  Khayyam — good 
old  Omar — after  “great  argument”  come  out  by  the  “same 
door  as  in  they  went.”  The  action,  mostly  verbal,  takes  place 
in  a  second-grade  classroom.  Elaborate  friezes  and  posters 
adorn  the  walls.  The  floor  space  is  so  cluttered  up  with 
orange-crate  doll  houses,  beaverboard  boats  and  a  grocery 
store  that  you  need  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  to  cross  the  room. 


Now,  in  a  minute,  you  will  see  Miss  Smith  preparing  for  the 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  her  room.  She  hopes  the  other 
teachers  will  be  properly  envious  of  her  creative  art.  Now, 

1  think  we’re  all  ready.  (Hesitates)  Oh — one  thing  more. 
Any  resemblance  the  characters  in  this  play  bear  to  anybody 
you  know  is  purely  coincidental.  (Pauses)  If  you  imagine 
things — can  we  help  it  ? 

Miss  Smith  comes  in,  distributes  paper,  pushes  chairs  in 
place  around  the  table,  and  gazes  admiringly  at  her  wall 
decorations.  Aliss  Long  and  Miss  Little  enter.  Miss 
Long  carries  an  armful  of  books  in  which  are  stuck  pages 
of  notes,  giving  her  the  appearance  of  a  gentle  porcupine. 
^^iss  Little  is  quite  unburdened  and  has  a  festive  air.  They 
seat  themselves  at  the  table. 

Miss  Smith  (Brightly)'.  Hello,  girls.  You’re  the  first 
ones  here. 

Miss  Little:  So  we’ll  be  the  first  ones  out.  What 
does  she  mean  having  a  meeting  on  such  short  notice?  I’ve 
got  a  date  tonight;  I’m  going  to  see  the  Russian  dancers. 
What  the  heck’s  this  meeting  about  anyway? 

Miss  Long  :  A  notice  came  around. 

Miss  Little:  Listen,  we  get  one  of  those  mimeographed 
sheets  every  hour  on  the  hour.  I  used  to  glance  at  the  head 
lines;  now  I  just  drop  ’em  in  the  wastebasket. 

Miss  Long  (Pathetically) :  I  always  go 
^  home  with  a  headache  after  an  integration 

l  iV  meeting. 

Miss  Little  (fVith  emphasis) :  Any  inte 
gration  meeting  IS  a  headache. 

H|  Enter  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Green,  Miss 

Black,  and  Miss  White.  All  carry  books  but 
.  \  Miss  Black  carries  hers  with  an  air. 

Miss  Smith  (The  perfect  hostess):  Good 
afternoon,  girls. 

Miss  Jones  (As  they  seat  themselves):  What’s  good 
about  it? 

Miss  White  (Looking  about  with  scornful  eyebrows) 
How  lovely  your  room  looks,  Miss  Smith. 

Miss  Smith  :  Thank  you.  Miss  White. 

Miss  White  (Sweetly):  Your  posters  are  very — er- 
elaborate.  I  do  envy  you  girls  who  can  spend  so  much  time 
making — I  mean  having  the  children  make — such  lovely 
things.  I’m  so  disgustingly  conscientious  I  feel  I  just  have 
to  teach  my  pupils  to  read  and  spell.  I  suppose  I’m  foolish. 

Miss  Little  (To  the  rescue):  Hey,  stop  patting  Miss 
Smith  on  the  back  with  an  ax.  It’s  getting  so  we’ll  have  to 
carry  a  gun  and  a  chair,  like  a  lion  tamer,  when  we  come 
to  meetings. 

Miss  Black  (Condescendingly):  Your  frieze  is  nice. 
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This  play  was  writtan  expressly  for  presentation  at  the 
Classroom  Teachers’  last  spring  luncheon. 

Some  time  ask  me  to  show  you  how  to  paint  trees  so  they 
won’t  look  like  haystacks.  When  I  was  in  T.C.  last 
summer — 

Miss  Smith  (Interrupting)  x  Why  can’t  teachers  talk 
about  anything  but  school!  The  papers  are  full  of  wars 
and  nice  murders  and  somebody  writes  a  book  every  day, 
but  what  do  we  talk  about  ?  School  I 

Miss  Green  (IVho  has  been  taking  in  things):  Where 
did  you  get  that  heavy  paper,  Miss  Smith?  Nobody  ever 
gave  me  any  like  that. 

Miss  Smith  (Surprised,  though  she  shouldn’t  be)  :  Why, 

1  ordered  it  last  spring. 

Miss  Jones  ( Coming  to) :  Don’t  tell  me  somebody  got 
what  she  ordered.  I  don’t  believe  it. 

Miss  Green  (Plaintively)  :  Some  folks  do.  It  pays  to  have 
a  pull.  Miss  Stone,  in  her  more  charitable 
moments,  regards  me  as  a  pedagogical  leper. 

Miss  Little:  That’s  right;  make  up  your 
mind  everybody  hates  you,  and  you’ll  always 
be  happy.  (Powders  her  nose  vigorously.) 

Miss  Brown  rushes  in,  carrying  a  large 
mimeographed  sheet  of  paper,  seats  herself, 
throws  her  hat  on  the  table  and  runs  her  fingers  through 
her  hair,  in  what  seems  to  be  one  sweeping  gesture. 

Miss  Brown:  Hi,  slaves.  Miss  Stone  just  called  up 
and  said  she’d  be  late,  so  we  should  go  on  without  her. 
Boy,  is  she  mad  about  something.  She  must  have  had  a 
fight  with  the  boss.  I  could  hear  her  biting  her  nails  over 
the  telephone.  (Waving  the  paper)  Here  are  the  ques¬ 
tions.  She  said  I  could  be  chairman.  Do  you  think  I’m 
her  pet,  or  does  she  just  dislike  me? 

Miss  Little  (Applying  lipstick):  It  serves  you  right 
either  way.  Let’s  get  over  the  stuff.  I’ve  got  a  date  tonight. 

Miss  Brown:  Meeting’s  two  weeks  from  today,  right 
here. 

Miss  Green:  I  suppose  she  always  has  the  meetings 
here  because  the  art  is  so  showy.  Of  course  she  doesn’t 
count  good  honest  hard  work. 

Miss  Brown:  Of  course  not;  there  isn’t  enough  of  it 
to  count.  Now,  listen,  you  poor  chairman — 

Miss  Long  (Tragically) :  1  just  dread  being  chairman. 
The  girls  sit  and  glare  and  won’t  open  their  mouths  except 
to  yawn.  They  get  mad  if  I  call  on  them. 

Miss  White  (Gently) :  1  learned,  long  ago,  that  to  be 
a  successful  teacher  you  must  have  one  part  rhinoceros-hide 
and  the  rest  armor  plate. 

Miss  Long:  1  know,  but  I  just  can’t  be  hard-boiled. 
Miss  Little  (Trying  her  turban  at  a  different  angle): 
It’s  better  to  be  hard-boiled  than  addled. 

Miss  Long  (Trying  to  be  cheerful):  1  can  stand  any¬ 
thing  but  a  panel  meeting. 

Miss  Smith  :  Me,  too.  A  lot  of  teachers  sitting  around 
a  table  reading  things  they  sat  up  half  the  night  before  copy¬ 
ing  from  books!  And  you  can’t  hear  half  of  ’em.  They 
ought  to  be  wired  for  sound. 

Miss  Green:  Why  doesn’t  somebody  do  something 
about  it? 

Miss  Brown:  I’m  allergic  to  panels,  myself. 


Miss  Black  (Smugly):  Now,  isn’t  that  strange!  I 
rather  enjoyed  being  on  that  panel  last  month. 

Miss  White:  You  did  enjoy  your  speech,  didn’t  you, 
dear? 

Miss  Little:  Doesn’t  anything  ever  make  you  nervous. 
Miss  Black? 

Miss  White:  She  may  border  on  nervous  prostration 
at  times,  but  she  never  really  worries. 

Miss  Long  (Innocently) :  Dear  me;  I  always  have 
something  on  my  mind — teaching  a  lesson  for  company, 
bills  in  the  legislature  or  bills  at  home,  whether  the  pension 
fund’s  going  Bingo,  or  selling  myself  to  the  taxpayers — 
Miss  Brown  (Suddenly)  :  Do  you  know  what’s  wrong 
with  us  teachers? 

Miss  White:  What,  dear,  besides  everything? 

Miss  Brown:  We  do  nothing  but  talk. 
Miss  Green  :  That’s  what  I’m  always 
telling  you,  but  nobody  ever  listens  to  me. 

Miss  White:  A  sensible  fish  swims  down 
stream. 

Miss  Jones  (Coming  to  again):  Who 
wants  to  be  a  fish  ? 

Miss  Brown  :  Everyone  of  you  is  mad 
about  something  in  the  system — meetings, 
papers  to  write,  reports  nobody  ever  reads,  visitors  all  the 
time — you’re  all  mad  about  something. 

Miss  Smith  :  Aren’t  you? 

Miss  Brown:  If  I  took  it  seriously  I  might  be.  1  just 
keep  my  tongue  in  my  cheek  and  smile,  no  matter  what 
happens.  Incidentally,  I’ve^worn  my  cheek  and  my  tongue 
almost  to  the  bone,  but  never  mind  that.  I’ve  kept  my  peace 
of  mind.  I  say,  no  matter  what  you’re  mad  about,  it  serves 
you  right.  Do  something,  instead  of  raving  to  the  wrong 
people.  Do  something,  or  else  leave  bad  enough  alone. 

Miss  Long  (Bewildered)  :  But  I  don’t  understand  what 
you  mean. 

Miss  Brown  :  Oh,  what’s  the  use !  Skip  it. 

Miss  Smith  (Eagerly) :  Let’s  draw  up  a  paper  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  attach  it  to  the  minutes  of  this  meeting — things 
that  interfere  with  the  proper  performance  of  our  duty. 
Miss  Jones,  you’re  the  secretarv’.  Write  them  all  down. 

Miss  Jones  (Regarding  the  huge  pile  of  paper  before 
her  with  a  baleful  eye)  :  Not  enough  paper  here. 

Miss  Green  (Heartily)  :  It’s  time  we  do  something. 
Miss  Smith:  I’m  tired  of  hearing  that  we,  as  well  as 
our  pupils,  should  do  only  w'hat  we  wish  to  do.  I  don’t 
wish  to  stay  after  school  to  meetings,  but  would  I  be  in  the 
dog  house  if  I  didn’t!  As  it  is,  1  spend  so  much  time  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  curriculum  1  haven’t  any  time  to  use  the  old 
one.  It  may  be  good ;  I  wouldn’t  know. 

Miss  Jones  writes  rapidly,  throwing  papers  in  a  heap  in 
middle  of  table  as  she  fills  them. 

Miss  Green:  Don’t  forget  to  mention  supplies.  In 
November,  I  ordered  thirty  copies  of  that  new  book.  Before 
W e  Read,  so  my  new  class  from  kindergarten  would  have 
them  by  February  first,  and  they  haven’t  come  yet. 

Miss  Brown  (Airily):  Oh,  well,  so  long  as  your  chil¬ 
dren  haven’t  read  yet,  it’s  all  right. 

Miss  Jones  breaks  a  point  and  takes  another  pencil. 

Miss  Smith  (Who  just  loves  to  be  confidential)  :  1  won’t 
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tell  you  where  1  heard  it,  but  I’ve  found  out  what  happens 
to  our  requisitions.  (Others  lean  forward)  When  they 
come  into  the  central  office  the  clerk  sticks  them  on  a  file 
about  this  long  (measures  a  yard),  and  when  the  file  gets 
filled  to  the  very  top  he  takes  off  the  papers,  turns  the  pile 
upside  down  — 

Miss  Little  ( I mpatiently)  :  And  starts  reading  ’em. 

Miss  Smith:  Heavens,  no!  He’s  too  busy  to  waste 
time  that  way.  He  counts  ’em  off  by  fives  and  keeps  every 
fifth  one.  He  throws  the  others  in  the  wastebasket.  Then, 

in  a  few  months,  when  he  has 
time,  he  reads  through  those 
he’s  kept,  and  takes  every 
other  one — if  he  likes  the 
company  that  sells  whatever’s  asked  for. 

Miss  Long  (Nervously) :  I  don’t  think  we  ought  to 
talk  like  this,  after  all,  we  do  have  good  jobs,  and  nice  hours, 
and  we’re  sure  of  our  pay,  if  it  is  a  few  days  late  sometimes. 

Miss  Little  (Shutting  her  vanity  case  with  a  disgusted 
snap)  :  Oh,  stop  being  thankful  all  over  the  place.  Miss 
Long.  Be  a  doormat  if  you  must,  but  don’t  try  to  be  a  carpet. 

Miss  White:  That’s  right.  The  meek  may  inherit  the 
earth  but  they  don’t  keep  it  long. 

Miss  Black:  Our  schools  do  have  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments. 

Miss  Little:  But  definitely.  You  just  push  a  button 
and  it  brings  down  a  set  of  Intelligence 
Tests,  a  Harmonica  Band,  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with 
photographs.  , 

Miss  Jones  (As  another  pencil  point 
breaks) :  I’d  rather  have  a  pencil  sharpener. 

Miss  Green  :  Be  sure  to  put  in  some¬ 
thing  about  all  these  visitors.  We’ve  had 
’em  at  least  twice  a  week  for  the  last  three  months, 
children  won’t  work  anymore  unless  there’s  a  line  of  people 
at  least  three  deep  at  the  side  of  the  room. 

Miss  White:  I  object  to  all  the  noble  speeches  and 
blah  about  ideals.  As  for  that  fine  talk  about  initiative,  try 
to  use  it,  if  you’ve  got  any.  You  get  a  wonderful  new 
scheme  you  want  to  try,  and  go  over  to  see  the  Boss  about 
it,  and  he’s  in  conference,  and  can’t  see  you  before  1980, 
Daylight  Saving  Time. 

Miss  Green  (As  usual)’.  Why  don’t  we  do  something 
about  it?  What’s  the  Teachers’  Club  for? 

Miss  Black  (Very  earnestly)  •.  Miss  Jones,  put  this 
down  about  the  salary  situation.  If  we  have  a  salary 
schedule,  why  isn’t  it  used  ?  If  we  haven’t  a  salary  schedule, 
why  not?  Why  should  a  high  school  teacher  get  more  sal¬ 
ary  than  a  kindergarten  teacher?  Why  should  a  man  get 
more  salary  than  a  woman  ?  Why  should  supervisors  get 
twice  as  much  salary  as  the  teachers  who  do  all  the  work? 
Why  should  people — 

Others  (As  they  knew  all  the  time  what  was  coming)  : 
— who’ve  gone  to  Teachers  College  and  got  their  M.A.  not 
get  a  raise  whether  anybody  else  does  or  not  ?  Why  indeed  ? 

Miss  Black  ( Insulted)  :  It’s  no  joke. 

Miss  Green:  The  teachers’  Club  should  attend  to 
that. 

Miss  Black:  After  all,  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher 


are  supposed  to  be  closely  related  to  the  salary  she  receives. 

Miss  Jones  (Without  looking  up)’.  In  some  cases  they 
aren’t  even  speaking  acquaintances. 

Miss  White:  Don’t  be  so  mercenary,  girls.  Don’t  you 
love  your  work?  Don’t  tell  me;  I  know.  What  about  the 
teachers  who  talk  a  lot  but  never  do  anything;  who  always 
say,  “This  isn’t  the  time”? 

Miss  Brown  :  You’ve  got  something  there,  sister.  After 
all,  .Noah  didn’t  wait  till  the  lumber  was  under  water  be¬ 
fore  he  built  the  Ark. 

Miss  Little  (Who  has  just  looked  at  her  watch)  :  Listen, 
I’ll  sign  anything  you’ve  written,  and  I’ll  even  present  the 
document  to  Miss  Stone,  or  the  Board,  or  anybody,  but  for 
Pete’s  sake  let’s  get  on  with  the  questions.  I’ve  got  a  date 
tonight. 

Miss  Smith:  Just  one  thing  more.  Let’s  ask  Miss 
Stone  to  teach  a  lesson.  I’d  like  to  see  just  what  she  means 
by  a  good  lesson.  I  never  know,  so  I  always  try  everything. 

M  iss  White:  You  work  so  hard  proving  you’re  not 
old-fashioned  you’re  ten  years  ahead  of  the  radicals  now. 

Miss  Black  (The  cat!)’.  Of  course  with  nothing  but 
your  own  intelligence  to  guide  you,  you  got  off  to  a  very 
bad  start. 

.Miss  Smith  (Haughtily) :  1  may  not  have  been  to 

'I'eachers  College,  but  I’ve  managed  to  keep  my  job. 

Miss  Black:  You  must  have  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in 
the  schools.  Miss  Smith. 

Miss  Smith  (Emitting  sparks)  :  Listen, 
Miss  Black,  I’ve  been  wearing  the  white 
flower  of  a  blameless  life  a  few  years  longer 
than  you,  perhaps,  but  I  can  still  see  thirty- 
five — on  a  clear  day.  My  life  is  an  open 
book — 

M  ISS  White:  Perhaps  that’s  why  you 
look  so  disappointed,  dear.  I  agree  to  your  suggestion,  if  you 
remember  it  after  the  late  unpleasantness.  We’ll  ask  Miss 
Stone  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  slowest  group  in  town. 

Miss  Brown  (Amused):  Even  she  can’t  train  an  intel¬ 
lect  that  ain’t. 

Miss  Little  (Waving  a  protesting  powder-puff):  But 
everytime  you  ask  for  something  you  get  a  job  handed  to 
you. 

M  ISS  Black:  Right  you  are,  and  there’s  never  any  rela¬ 
tion  between  what  we  start  to  do  and  w'hat  happens.  Y  ou 
know  the  last  time  we  revised  the 
course  in  Social  Studies  we  decided  to 
teach  Geography  and  History  to¬ 
gether.  I  found  myself  teaching  the 
Geography  of  South  America  and 
the  History  of  Ancient  Greece  last 
month,  and  that  takes  some  teaching. 

When  I  was  in  T.C.  1  learned  a  lot 
about  correlation,  but  I  never  had  anything  quite  like  that. 
So  I  asked  my  principal  about  it.  What  do  you  think  she 
said  ? 

Miss  White:  “Just  think  it  through  and  find  a  method 
for  combining  them,  and  write  it  up  for  our  next  meeting, 
Grace.  You’re  so  clever  at  such  things.” 

Miss  Black  (In  grudging  admiration):  Her  exact 
words. 
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Miss  Grhen  (Reproachfully):  And  we  don’t  do  a 
thing  about  it. 

Miss  Long  ( Getting  worried  again) :  Girls,  please  let’s 
stick  together  on  one  thing — no  more  panels. 

Others  (All  but  Miss  Brown)  :  No  more  panels! 

Miss  Brown  :  Girls,  Miss  Stone  may  be  panting  on  the 
doorstep  now.  After  all,  we  chairmen  should  at  least  know 
what  the  questions  are.  Probably  no  one  but  God  and 
M  iss  Stone  know  the  answers,  and  only  Miss 
Stone  cares.  Let’s  go  over  ’em  quick,  like 
a  rabbit. 

Aliss  Jones  puts  together  her  many  sheets 
of  complaints,  takes  a  clean  paper  and  writes 
‘"Minutes  of  Meeting"  at  top.  Miss  Little 
begins  to  apply  powder  and  lipstick  again. 
Miss  Brown  (Reading  from  the  mimeographed  sheet): 
Here  we  go.  Number  1 — “Kilpatrick  says  ‘When  children 
live  through  12  years  of  doing  primarily  as  they  are  told,  they 
get  used  to  separating  the  act  from  the  thought.’  Give  il¬ 
lustrations  from  your  own  experience  to  substantiate  your 
viewpoint.’’ 

Miss  Long  (IVide-eyed) :  But  what  does  it  mean? 

Miss  Jones  (Impatiently) :  You  don’t  have  to  know 
what  it  means.  Just  discuss  it. 

Miss  Little  (Still  busy  on  her  face):  Children  don’t 
do  as  they  are  told,  primarily  or  otherwise.  Mark  it  false. 
Miss  Jones.  (Miss  Jones  marks  it  false.) 

Miss  Brown  :  Number  2 — “Distinguish  between  More- 
Reflex  and  the  Startle  Patterns.’’  (As  others  look  at  her 
blankly)  What?  No  takers?  Miss  Black,  weren’t  they  in 
your  class  at  T.C.  ?  , 

Miss  Black  ( Coldly) :  The  Startle  pattern  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  flexion  response  and  the  More-Reflex  is  chiefly  an 
extension  pattern. 

Miss  Brown  (Patting  her  proudly)  :  Sweetheart,  you’ve 
been  reading  a  book  again. 

Miss  Black  (Haughtily) :  It’s  very  simple. 

Miss  Whits:  Aren’t  we  all?  Miss  Black,  like  some  of 
her  superiors  ,may  not  always  be  right,  but  she’s  never  wrong. 

Miss  Brown  (Shaking  her  head  sadly  as  she  looks  at 
the  next  question) :  Why  was  I  ever  taught  to  read  ?  Here’s 
a  honey!  Number  3 — “List  and  hand  in  examples  of  the 
Goal-Gradient  Hypothesis  as  applied  to  some  Field-Force 
problems  in  the  behavior  of  young  children.’’ 

Miss  Long  (Timidly):  Couldn’t  you  sort  of  break 
that  down  for  us? 

.M  ISS  Little  (Searching  her  bag  to  make  sure  she  still 
has  her  ticket  for  the  Russian  dancers):  Better  mark  that 
false.  Miss  Jones.  I’m  in  a  hurry.  Miss  Stone  just  runs 
over  with  erudition,  but  she  can’t  run  over  me. 

M  ISS  Brown:  O.  K.  How  about  Number  4?  “Be 
prepared  to  defend  your  opinion  on  the  following  question. 
What  is  the  relation  of  V’^ocational  Choice  to  Mental  Ability 
and  Occupational  Opportunity?”  We  ought  to  speak  with 
authority  on  that.  Miss  Little,  why  did  you  become  a 
teacher,  if  I  may  flatter  you  so  far? 

.Miss  Little  (Giggling) :  I’d  just  had  a  fight  with  my 
family  and  1  wanted  to  do  something  to  disgrace  ’em. 

Miss  Jones  looks  disapprovingly  at  Miss  Little  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  powder  her  nose. 


Miss  Brown  :  Number  5 — “How  would  you  determine 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  Separate  and  the  Together 
methods  of  teaching  homonyms?”  Personally,  /  wouldn’t. 
Miss  Long:  What’s  a  homonym ? 

Miss  Little  (Impatiently):  It’s  the  opposite  of  oppo¬ 
site.  Hurry  up;  it’s  getting  late. 

Miss  Brown  :  This  one’s  double-barrelled.  Number  6 
— “a — What  do  you  consider  is  the  relation  of  indigency  to 
scholastic  success?”  If  she’d  made  it  teaching  success.  I’ve 
got  a  bunch  of  good  answers  to  that,  “b — Discuss  scholar¬ 
ship  as  a  factor  in  teaching  success.”  Me,  I  don’t  know  any 
teachers  that  are  scholars. 

Miss  Black  (With  a  sniff):  Most  of  us  have  at  least 
one  degree  and  ( proudly)  some  of  us  have  two. 

Miss  Brown  (As  all  but  Miss  Black  lean  forward  hap¬ 
pily)  :  Listen :  people  may  have  more  degrees  than  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  but  what  good  does  it  do  ’em  if  they  haven’t  any 
sense?  I  went  to  one  of  those  teachers’  banquets  last  week 
— I  couldn’t  get  out  of  it — and  I  sat  at  a  table  with  a  mess 
of  important  people.  I  was  practically  surrounded  by  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  keys — and  dumb  conversation.  Some  of  those 
bozos  didn’t  know  Brahms  from  a  breakfast  food  or  a  left 
wing  from  a  right,  except  on  fried  chicken — but,  boy,  could 
they  talk  about  education  ! 

Miss  White:  There  seem  to  be  more  words  about  edu¬ 
cation  than  about  anything  else  in  the  world. 

Miss  Black  (As  she  suddenly  startles  everybody  with  an 
enormous  sneeze):  Pardon  me! 

Miss  Brown:  The  dampness  does  it,  baby.  It’s  the 
mold  on  your  academic  mind.  Now,  Number  7.  This  is 
subtle.  “Prepare  to  talk  on  unconscious  teaching.” 

Miss  White:  I  know  more  about  unconscious  teachers. 
So  many  of  them  seem  numb  from  the  neck  up.  ' 

Miss  Smith  (Who  has  to  get  even 
with  somebody) :  People  who  live  in 
madhouses  shouldn’t  throw  strait- 
jackets. 

Miss  Brown  :  And  here’s  a  perfectly 
ducky  reference.  “Be  sure  to  read,  in  the 
Journal  of  Unapplied  Psychology,  Dr. 
Woolflewhoozer’s  article  on  the  ‘Inherit¬ 
ance  of  Emotionality,’  and  how  it  is  af¬ 
fected  by  environment, — ^with  special  attention  to  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  highly  emotional  rats.” 

Miss  White  (Wondering  if  she  really  heard  it)  :  Emo¬ 
tional  rats?  (With  disgust)  Rats! 

Aliss  Jones  reaches  over  and  they  gravely  shake  hands. 
Miss  Long:  Don’t  we  have  to  write  out  our  philosophy 
of  education  this  time? 

Miss  Little:  Good  heavens — how  often  do  you  have 
a  new  one?  I  printed  mine  in  India  ink  and  hung  it  on  the 
wall  between  the  weight  chart  and  the  flag.  It  saves  me  a 
lot  of  time. 

Miss  Long  (Eagerly):  What  is  it? 

Miss  Little  ('LiVAz/yJ :  I  wouldn’t  know.  I  copied  it 
from  Little  W omen. 

Miss  Long  (Seriously) :  1  always  start  everything  1 

have  to  hand  in  with  “Learn  to  do  by  doing.”  That  always 
seems  so — er — sort  of  safe. 
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Miss  Brown  :  And  every  bit  as  good  as  it  was  millions 
of  years  ago. 

Miss  Long  (Startled)'.  Why?  Did  anybody  say  it 
then?  I  thought  it  was  new,  like  never  making  children 
do  anything — and  so  on. 

Misl  Brown  (Kindly):  There  isn’t  anything  new,  my 
child.  The  first  time  the  cave  man  sent  his  baby  son  out 
alone  to  get  food  the  little  darling  said,  “How,  Daddy?” 
and  his  old  man  answered,  “There  are  just  two  rules  I  have 
to  give  you,  my  boy.  If  you  see  a  nice  ripe  banana,  eat  it; 
if  you  see  a  mammoth,  run  like  hell.”  And  that  was  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  changing  civilization.  Everything  we  do’s  been 
going  on  in  some  form  or  other  ever  since  the  fog  cleared 
after  creation.  We  just  call  it  something  else;  that’s  all. 

Miss  Long  (Still  startled):  But  the  educators  keep 
talking  about  a  new  era. 

Miss  Little  (Who  now  looks  like  a  Venetian  sunset): 
Listen,  Bright  Eyes;  they  were  yapping  about  a  new  era  in 
education  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  hasn’t  got  here  yet. 
Don’t  worry;  you’ll  never  see  one. 

Miss  Green  :  Say,  what’s  the  general  subject  under  which 
these  questions  are  listed?  You  never  told  us  what  it’s 
all  about. 

Miss  Brown  (For  once  at  a  loss)  :  Why — er — gosh — I 
don’t  know!  We’re  still  on  reading,  aren’t  we?  (Looks  at 
paper)  Sure.  The  topic  is  Unity  in  Our  Reading  Problem 
and  How  to  Get  it. 

Aliss  Stone  enters,  smiling  sweetly,  carrying  a  brief  case. 
Aliss  Jones  moves  the  complaints  half  an  inch  nearer  the 
center  of  the  table. 

Miss  Stone  (Seating  herself  in  a  flurry  and  the  only 
empty  chair):  Good  afternoon,  co-workers.  I’m  sorry  to 
be  so  late,  but  I’ve  been  making  a  schedule  for  some  visitors 
who  will  be  with  us  all  day  Wednesday.  They  want  to 
see  music,  reading,  art  and  arithmetic,  but  I’ll  tell  you  more 
about  that  at  our  meeting  Tuesday  afternoon.  (As  the 
girls  look  at  each  other  in  angry  surprise)  Yes,  there  will 
be  a  meeting  Tuesday  to  plan  our  work  for  the  visitors. 
Now,  I’m  sure  you  found  the  questions  very  thought-pro¬ 
voking  and  have  many  suggestions  to  make  for  our  next 
meeting.  Have  you  finished? 

Miss  Little:  We’re  practically  on  our  way  out  now. 
Miss  Stone. 

Miss  Stone:  I’m  having  a  list  of  references  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  I’ll  get  a  copy  to  each  of  you  next  week.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  only  one  copy  of  each  book  on  the  list 
and  of  course — with  eight  schools — that  is — er — unfor¬ 
tunate.  I’m  sure  you’ll  all  be  happy  to  know  that  I’ve 
ordered  one  more  copy  of  each  book  for  next  year. 

Miss  Smith  (Just  to  start  something) :  Miss  Stone,  I 
don’t  agree  with  question  one — that  statement  of  Kilpa¬ 
trick —  (Her  voice  dwindles  away  under  Aliss  Stone's 
shocked  and  icy  stare.) 

Miss  Stone  (In  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion — and  italics)  :  Well,  Miss  Smith, 
you  may  disagree  as  much  as  you 


please,  but  Dr.  Kilpatrick  is  right!  He  knows  it — and  I 
know  it !  (In  a  more  amiable  tone  after  the  reproach  to  AJiss 
Smith  has  sunk  in)  What  I  really  came  in  for  was  to  tell  you 
that  our  last  panel  meeting  was  so  inspiring  I’ve  made  up  our 
minds  to  have  another,  two  weeks  from  today.  Now,  you 
have  seven  questions.  Each  of  you  will  take  one  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  it.  Miss  Long,  you  will  be  the  leader.  You 
will  open  the  discussion,  sum  it  up  at  closing  and  answer  any 
questions  from  the  floor. 

Aliss  Long  groans  audibly,  wipes  her  brow,  and  looks 
very  sick.  The  others  wait  for  the  papers  of  objections  to 
be  handed  in.  Aliss  Jones  gives  them  a  shove  toward  Aliss 
Brown. 

Miss  Brown:  Miss  Little,  wasn’t  there  something  you 
wished  to  speak  to  Miss  Stone  about? 

Miss  Little  ( Giving  a  horrified  gasp  as  she  looks  at  her 
watch):  Not  me;  I’ve  just  got  time  to  make  the  4:49. 
(She  dashes  out,  still  powdering  her  nose.) 

Miss  Brown  (Enjoying  herself):  Hasn’t  anybody  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  Miss  Stone?  You,  Miss  Green?  Here’s 
your  chance  to  do  something. 

Miss  Green  (Greatly  flustered):  Oh,  no;  not  me! 

Miss  Brown:  You,  Miss  White? 

Miss  White:  No,  thank  you,  dear.  If  you  don’t  say 
anything  in  the  first  place  you  don’t  have  to  take  it  back 
in  the  second  place. 

Miss  Green  (Eagerly):  You  do  it.  Miss  Brown. 

Miss  Brown  (Grinning  wickedly) :  No,  thanks.  I’ve 
got  only  two  cheeks,  and  I’d  like  to  keep  one  of  ’em  un¬ 
scarred. 

Miss  Stone  (Who  has  been  waiting  impatiently,  and 
who  hasn’t  the  least  idea  what  all  the  fussing  is  about) : 
Then  the  meeting’s  adjourned.  Good  afternoon,  girls. 
(Takes  her  brief  case  and  hurries  out.) 

Miss  Green  (Bitterly)  :  That’s  always  the  way — a  lot 
of  talk  and  nobody  ever  does  everything!  ( Goes  out  angrily.) 

Aliss  Jones  gathers  up  the  complaints  and  stalks  out  in 
disgust. 

Miss  White  (As  she  rises):  There  goes  another  big 
moment  flat  on  its  face. 

Miss  Long  (Almost  weeping)  :  I  just  can’t  take  it;  not 
another  panel! 

Miss  Black  (Condescendingly) :  “A  meeting  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,”  to  quote  Macbeth. 

Aliss  White  and  Aliss  Black  support  Aliss  Long  from  the 
room.  Aliss  Smith  and  Aliss  Brown  sit,  heads  in  hands,  in 
stony  despair.  At  last  they  look  at  each  other,  sigh  and 
shake  their  heads  sadly. 

Miss  Brown  (In  bored  resignation) :  Well,  I  guess  an 
ass  eats  thistles  because  he  likes  ’em.  (She  rises  and  sticks 
her  hat  on  the  back  of  her  head.)  Come  on.  Smithy,  let’s 
go  home. 

Aliss  Smith  pushes  the  chairs  back  into  place  and  follows 
Aliss  Brown  out,  muttering  to  herself 
as  she  goes — “Disintegration  meet¬ 
ings,  I  call  ’em!” 
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Johnnie  Is  Still 

By  Wallace  E.  Stcxkwell 

Montclair 

Is  Driver  Safety  Education  going  to 
become  an  established  and  accepted 
subject  in  public  school  education?  If 
so,  upon  what  level  will  it  be  placed? 
Will  it  be  just  another  one  of  those 
minor  subjects  squeezed  into  an  already 
crowded  program  from  which  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  may  offer  the  wavering  or 
mentally  slow  student  a  choice  of  easy 
electives  ? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  so-called  Safety  Education  going 
on  in  classrooms  today  is  of  a  makeshift 
sort,  handed  over  to  teachers  with  in¬ 
structions  to  do  the  best  they  can  with 
it.  It  at  least  covers  requirements.  The 
unfortunate  teacher  looks  up  a  motion 
picture,  calls  upon  a  police  officer  for 
a  talk,  writes  an  insurance  company 
for  booklets  and  asks  the  pupils  to 
write  a  composition  on  the  occurrence 
of  an  accident  and  how  it  could  have 
been  avoided.  Sometimes  the  class  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  looking 
under  the  hood  of  a  car  and  having  ex¬ 
plained  what  makes  it  go.  That  con¬ 
stitutes  the  principles  of  knowing  your 
car. 

After  twelve  weeks  of  this,  we  have 
a  new  driver  ready  for  the  road, 
trained  half  as  well  as  busy  father  or 
impatient  brother  would  do.  We  could 
hardly  hope  to  compare  this  with  the 
finished  product  of  an  English  or  Social 
Science  course,  yet  saving  a  life  or  two 
compares  quite  unfavorably  with 
making  a  grammatical  error  or  failing 
to  remember  the  main  products  of 
Noko  County. 

Tradition  exerts  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  upon  curriculum  content.  It  gov¬ 
erns  largely  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  selection  of  subject  matter  and  the 
forming  and  administration  of  educa¬ 
tional  policy.  Outworn  traditions  are 
feeling  the  pressures  of  public  opinion. 
With  25,000,000  motor  vehicles  on  the 
road  each  day,  conditions  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  first  Latin 
school  of  Boston.  To  be  realistic,  edu¬ 
cation  must  recognize  this  change;  it 
must  prepare  itself  to  meet  this  new 
responsibility. 

A  discovery  of  what  is  being  done 
to  promote  safe  driving  reveals  the  fact 
that  a  half  dozen  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions  throughout  the  country  have 
begun  this  work,  that  many  states  have 
required  courses  of  study  in  Safety 
Education  and  that  various  commercial 
institutions  are  furnishing  upon  request 
materials  in  an  unorganized  form  to 


Waiting 


those  applying.  A  study  by  Wayne  P. 
Hughes  shows  that  in  this  field  only 
two  departments,  industrial  arts  and 
physical  education,  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  subject  in  any  conclusive 
manner. 

What  should  be  done  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  question.  To  imagine  the  problem 
consists  solely  of  teaching  pupils  the 
skillful  manipulation  of  automobile 
controls  and  the  correct  knowledge  and 
practice  of  traffic  procedure  hardly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  real  issue.  What  must  be 
understood  as  the  main  responsibility  of 
education  is  the  developing  within  the 
pupil  those  mental  and  social  under¬ 
standings  that  make  for  safe  driving  a 
year  or  twenty  years  after  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  physical  requisites.  This 
mental  and  social  conditioning  is  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  character  education. 

If  the  teaching  of  traffic  safety  is  to 
succeed,  it  must  have  educational  lead¬ 
ership  by  educators.  Other  agencies 
recognize  this  need  and  are  willing 
fully  to  cooperate.  When  administra¬ 
tors  quit  treating  this  subject  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  child  and  And  a  definite  place  for  it 
in  the  curriculum,  incidental  and  acci¬ 
dental  teaching  will  cease.  This  type  of 
instruction  often  leads  to  improper 
practices  that  would  not  develop  even 
with  complete  neglect  of  the  subject. 

WITH  real  leadership  in  command, 
safety  education  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  trained  teachers  and  the 
proper  courses  of  study.  Converting  a 
health  or  Social  Science  teacher  into  an 
expert  on  safe  driving  for  one  period 
each  day  with  a  few  booklets  and  a  set 
of  traffic  rules  and  regulations  is  an¬ 
alogous  to  the  boy  who  jumped  into 
deep  water  after  reading  a  book  on 
swimming  and  practicing  under  a 
shower  bath.  Aside  from  instruction 
and  materials,  facilities  mean  much  to 
effective  teaching.  Consider  a  room 
where  inspection,  experimentation, 
demonstration,  service  and  the  actual 
working  of  a  real  automobile  may  be 
taught  and  you  have  a  real  life  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  desired  results  may  be 
accomplished. 

In  what  grade  should  safe  driving 
be  started?  Opinion  is  divided  on  this 
question.  One  line  of  thought  considers 
the  legal  age  at  which  the  pupil  is 
allowed  to  operate  an  automobile  as 
proper,  that  would  be  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  high  school.  Another 
states  that  the  psychological  time  is 


before  the  pupil  reaches  the  driving  age 
— the  ninth  or  last  year  in  junior  high. 
I'his  contention  is  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  trying  to  restrain  mature 
drivers  who  have  acquired  poor  driving 
habits  and,  more  important,  bad  atti¬ 
tudes.  If  the  latter  viewpoint  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  preparatory  work  for  actual 
driving  will  have  had  opportunity  for 
building  a  solid  foundation.  Where 
conditions  permit,  still-driving  appeals 
to  and  benefits  the  pre-legal  age. 

HE  year  1938  saw  a  sharp  decrease 
in  automobile  fatalities,  against 
an  unbroken  rise  for  many  years.  Edu¬ 
cation  was  given  credit  for  this  drop; 
but  not  public  school  education.  It  was 
the  radio,  newspapers,  commercial  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  that  received 
the  credit.  What  could  be  done  if  every 
facility  of  the  public  schools  were  used 
to  reduce  the  enormous  loss  each  year 
in  traffic  accidents?  While  the  nation 
enforces  more  strict  laws,  builds  super 
highways,  makes  safer  cars  and  allows 
commercial  institutions  to  take  the  lead 
in  teaching  safe  driving,  we  educators 
assign  safety  education  a  pastime  period, 
send  away  for  a  set  of  booklets,  close 
our  eyes  and  wait  for  the  crash. 

Meantime,  Susie  and  Johnnie  are 
still  waiting  for  us  to  give  them  a  little 
help.  With  it,  they  might  avoid  that 
crash. 
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Letting  Latin  Live 


By  Florence  M.  Mead 

Lyndhurst 

"Latin  is  a  language 

As  dead  as  dead  can  be. 

First  it  killed  the  Romans, 

And  now  it‘s  killing  me!" 

IT  IS  safe  to  assume  that  nearly  every 
Latin  teacher  has,  at  some  time  in 
his  career,  been  forced  to  listen  to  that 
age-old  ditty  which  the  lazy  mediocre 
students  enjoy  inflicting  upon  him. 
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,  ^ 


PRELUDE 

to  grippe 

Cold,  raw  day  .  .  .  damp 
clothes  .  .  .  scratchy  throat 
.  .  .  and  another  uncomfort¬ 
able,  expensive  sickness  is 
under  way. 

Sickness  IS  expensive.  You 
run  up  more  bills,  with  less 
income  to  meet  them.  Bit¬ 
ter  winter  weather  hj^  up¬ 
set  many  a  careful  budget. 

Why  risk  it?  Join  Educators 
and  have  HELP  in  meeting 
your  bills.  The  cost  is  low, 
the  coverage  generous. 


EDUCATORS 

MUTUAL  A.  &  H.  ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


In  self-defense — for  I  am  a  Latin 
teacher — and  in  defense  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  I  have  set  down  a  few  activities 
which  I  have  found  helpful  in  my  work 
with  all  grades  of  Latin  pupils.  Such 
projects  motivate  the  study  of  Latin  in 
keeping  with  the  modern  living  of  the 
average  high  school  boy  or  girl. 

( 1 )  By  encouraging  them  to  bring 
to  class  newspaper  clippings  or  maga¬ 
zine  articles  on  politics,  art,  science,  in¬ 
vention,  medicine,  sport,  drama  or 
literature,  students  discover — often 
with  gratified  surprise — that  a  great 
many  of  our  modern  English  words  are 
derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Latin. 

(2)  When  their  friends  in  their 
Latin  classes  are  absent  or  ill,  pupils 
write  in  Latin  simple  friendly  letters 
which  never  fail  to  provide  a  source  of 
delight  and  entertainment  to  the  re¬ 
cipient.  A  round-robin  letter  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting,  and  is  best  tried,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

(3)  Brief  summaries  of  the  latest 
movie  or  novel,  or  an  account  of  a  trip 
to  the  World’s  Fair,  help  improve  the 
pupils’  ability  to  write  connected  Latin 
prose  in  a  modern  setting. 

(4)  At  Christmas  time,  the  more 
advanced  Latin  groups  re-write  into 
Latin  verse  the  English  hymns  and 
carols,  paying  special  attention  to  end 
rhyme  as  well  as  to  rhythm  and  con¬ 
tent.  Students  derive  much  pleasure 
from  singing  their  own  Latin  songs 
after  they  have  completed  them.  (At 
other  seasons  of  the  year  popular  songs 
can  also  be  translated  into  Latin.) 

(5)  Each  pupil  is  assigned  five  or 
more  common  everyday  English  words 
or  phrases  for  which  he  looks  up  the 
Latin  terms.  These  words  may  relate 
to  any  subject — butterflies,  cereals,  the 
football  field,  cosmetics,  sleep,  band 
leaders — and  can  be  adapted  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  current  interest  or  activity  of 
the  school. 

(6)  Almost  every  student  has  with¬ 
in  himself  some  creative  ability  which 
can  be  directed  toward  the  writing  of 
plays  and  short  stories. 

Naturally,  such  projects  cannot  take 
the  place  of  all  formal  Latin  teaching, 
but  occasionally,  on  those  days  when  a 
harried  Latin  instructor  feels  the  "cui 
bonof"  attitude  overwhelming  him,  he 
can  try  some  of  the  above  or  similar 
plans,  thereby,  perhaps,  warding  off 
the  undercurrent  of  unrest  among  the 
students  and  keeping  firm  his  own  be¬ 
lief  in  the  value  of  an  ancient  language 
and  its  tremendous  influence  upon  the 
problems  of  our  western  civilization. 


Roman  Democracy 
Recommended 
Study  For  Moderns 

That  the  study  of  Roman  democracy 
is  highly  pertinent  for  modern  Ameri 
can  youth  was  the  general  conclusion 
of  two  speakers  at  the  New  Jersey  Clas¬ 
sical  Association’s  joint  luncheon  with 
the  Modern  Language  Teachers  on 
Friday,  Nov.  10,  in  the  Seaside  Hotel. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Chastney,  principal 
of  Townsend  Harris  High  School, 
New  York,  called  attention  to  the 
great  value  of  classical  study  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  social  science  studies. 

“The  vital  problems  of  a  civilization 
so  like  our  own  in  its  physical  and  cul 
tural  properties  and  their  solution  can 
be  discussed  without  the  fires  of  emo 
tion,”  he  said,  “as  we  look  upon  them 
through  the  eyes  of  their  proponents 
and  opponents,  and  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
sequences  that  those  who  advocated 
and  repudiated  each  other  did  not  live 
to  see.” 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Buckley,  Lakewood 
High  School,  was  the  other  speaker. 


War  to  Hurt  Study 
Of  Modern  Languages 

The  modern  language  teachers  were 
warned  of  possible  effects  the  European 
war  would  have  on  their  profession  by 
Mrs.  Leon  H.  Fradkin,  Montclair 
author  and  lecturer,  at  their  luncheon 
Nov.  10  at  the  Seaside.  Mrs.  Fradkin 
said  sympathies  and  hatreds  aroused  by 
the  war  would  surely  have  their  reac 
tions  on  teaching  languages  of  the 
belligerents  in  this  country. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Jameson,  of  Oberlin  Col 
lege,  showed  the  importance  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  a  curriculum 
based  on  the  functions  of  secondary 
education,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Briggs, 
of  Teachers  College.  He  said  some 
people  may  have  thought  languages 
were  “out”  in  a  modern  curriculum, 
but  they  were  not. 

Mrs.  Germaine  P.  Cressey,  Mont¬ 
clair,  the  retiring  president,  presided  at 
the  meeting  which  voted  in  favor  of 
more  regional  meetings  for  the  Modern 
Language  Teachers’  Association. 


Mental  Hygiene  Meeting 

The  New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene 
Association  held  its  business  meeting 
November  I  I  in  Convention  Hall. 
Presiding  officer  was  Nora  Alice  Way. 
Summit,  the  retiring  president.  The 
meeting  elected  officers,  and  accepted  a 
new  constitution. 
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Who  Smokes  in 

By  Alfred  M.  Pons,  II 

Plainfield 

Everyone  knows  students  smoke, 
but  few  know  how  much  or  when 
they  begin  or  how  the  habit  is  acquired. 
Young  people  look  upon  smoking  as 
a  step  into  adulthood,  and  they  are 
encouraged  in  this  belief  by  general 
social  approval  of  the  habit.  Yet  many 
believe  that,  for  the  adolescent,  smok¬ 
ing  is  bad,  not  morally,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  health. 

A  study  of  high  school  smoking 
mores  may  lay  the  basis  for  community 
acceptance  of  a  school  program  which 
would  persuade  the  student  to  postpone 
smoking  until  he  has  a  chance  to  study 
the  moral  and  health  habits  it  involves. 
Such  a  study  was  made  of  the  1,800 
high  school  students  in  Plainfield  last 
spring. 

It  showed  that  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  sophomore  boys  smoked,  while 
a  year  before,  as  freshmen,  only  one 
in  10  had  taken  this  preview'  of  adult 
privileges.  From  this,  it  seems  that  the 
time  for  a  community  to  oppose  smok¬ 
ing  through  preventive  guidance  is  in 
the  freshman  year. 

After  the  sophomore  boys  have  had 
their  trial  period  with  smoking,  the 
percentage  drops  from  5  in  10  to  3  in 
10  in  the  junior  year.  It  reaches  4  in  10 
in  the  senior  year.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  boys  think  it  is  all  right,  morally 
and  otherwise,  to  smoke. 

Among  girls,  one  in  50  of  the  fresh¬ 
men  smoke,  almost  one  in  10  sopho¬ 
mores,  less  than  2  in  10  juniors,  and 
slightly  more  than  2  in  10  seniors.  Thus 
there  are  3  in  every  10  boys  and  one  in 
every  10  girls  in  high  school  who  smoke 
regularly — almost  every  day. 

That  parents  question  the  desirability 
of  their  children’s  smoking  is  evident. 
Over  half  of  the  boys  in  tbe  lower  divi¬ 
sion  and  almost  all  in  the  upper  division 
smoke  at  home,  but  only  three-fourths 
of  their  parents  know  it  and  only  about 
half  of  them  approve  the  practice.  While 
all  parents  of  the  few’  first-year  girls 
who  smoke  know  and  approve,  only 
about  three-fourths  those  of  older 
girls  know  they  smoke.  Less  than  half 
of  the  parents  approve. 

A  question  on  the  schcnd’s  training 
for  obedience  to  law  and  order  arises 
when  it  is  evident  that  one-half  of  the 
boys  and  one-tenth  of  the  girl  smokers 
light  up  on  school  property,  even  though 
they  know  of  a  regulation  against  it. 

In  seeking  to  instill  attitudes  re¬ 
garding  the  practice  of  smoking,  edu¬ 
cators  need  to  know  the  reasons  w'hich 
promote  the  act.  One-third  of  the  boys 
in  the  lower  division  who  smoke  do  so 
because  “their  crowds  do”.  When  they 


High  School? 


reach  the  upper  division  the  practice 
has  become  so  desirable  that  9  in  every 
10  smoke  for  the  pleasure  derived.  Few 
of  the  younger  girls  smoke  because  of 
social  pressure  but  one-fourth  of  the 
older  girls  do  so  for  this  reason. 

The  attitudes  of  students  toward  the 
practice  of  smoking  still  remains  rather 
temperate.  Two  of  each  10  boys  who 
do  smoke  believe  that  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  should  not  smoke  and  8  in  10  of 
the  non-smokers  are  opposed.  Over  half 
of  the  boys  who  object,  take  this  atti¬ 
tude  through  consideration  of  tobacco’s 


effect  on  health.  The  remainder  base 
their  objections  on  moral  grounds. 
There  are  about  the  same  proportion 
of  objectors  among  the  girls,  but  as 
the  girls’  ages  increase  more  of  them 
object  for  reasons  of  health. 

The  significant  and  purposeful  use 
of  a  study  such  as  this  in  your 
community  lies  in  utilization  of  the 
facts  in  an  educational  program  de¬ 
signed  to  train  the  high  school  student 
to  weigh  the  values  of  moral  and 
health  habits  that  may  affect  his  per¬ 
sonal  happiness. 

The  weight  of  public  opinion  charges 
the  school  as  well  as  the  home  with  the 
responsibility  for  developing  character. 
The  school  must,  therefore,  determine 
its  responsibility  and  must  follow  a 
positive  course  dedicated  to  it. 
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Let's  Play  with 


By  Charles  A.  Hogan 

T  renton 


English  can  be  made  to  provide 
interest  which  far  exceeds  that 
provided  by  a  cleverly  designed  game. 
If  English  can  provide  satisfaction  for 
an  earnestly  felt  need  then  it  assumes 
the  jocund  aspects  of  fun  for  those  who 
are  in  the  throes  of  learning  its  correct 
usage. 

Upon  this  premise  the  Reporters 
Club  of  Junior  Four  was  organized. 
Any  student  who  had  something  to  say 
was  eligible.  The  club  promised  to  aid 
him  to  say  it  meaningfully  and  clearly. 
The  desire  to  say  something  and  say¬ 
ing  it  clearly  was  considered  as  the 
secret  of  good  speech,  good  writing, 
and  good  usage.  Having  an  audience 
for  their  opinions  was  a  very  important 
factor.  The  Reporters  Club  promised 
its  “cubs”  an  audience  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  pupils  in  their  own  school  paper 
and  fifty-five  thousand  citizens  in  the 
local  press,  for  the  tasks  of  writing  for 
the  school  and  local  press  were  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  fell  to  the  Reporters 
Club.  This  furnished  the  paramount 
outlet  for  their  desire  to  say  something 
and  have  it  heard. 

In  a  special  feature  column  in  the 
school  paper  they  were  allowed  to  un¬ 
burden  their  animus  toward  all  topics. 
'I'his  column  was  called  “Puree”.  Like 
its  name  the  thought  expressed  in  this 
column  was  supposed  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  and  digested.  This  column  rep¬ 
resented  student  thought  upon  current 
events.  Sometimes  it  was  an  article  on 
usage  of  slang;  sometimes  it  was  about 
an  experiment  conducted  in  some  other 
school.  Perhaps  some  college  professor 
championed  the  word  “ain’t”  or  con¬ 
demned  Latin.  All  these  topics  in  the 
press  or  educational  magazines  provided 
the  springboard  from  which  they  could 
launch  their  sentiments.  This  column 
provided  for  informal  and  sometimes 
impassioned  editorializing.  The  group 
also  wrote  formal  editorials  for  each 
issue  of  the  school  newspaper. 

In  writing  for  the  local  press  the 
group  learned  the  techniques  of  writing 
a  news  story.  In  this  province  of  writ¬ 
ing,  they  were  shown  the  necessity  of 
writing  concisely  and  impersonally. 

Throughout  the  writing  of  these 
feature  articles  and  news  stories  there 
was  opportunity  for  the  club  sponsor 
to  supervise  all  the  written  activities. 


English 

The  Reporters  Club  at  Junior  High 
No.  4  in  Trenton  finds  that  learning 
to  write  well  can  be  heaps  of  fun. 


In  addition  to  this  the  young  “cub” 
reporter  read  his  literary  or  journal¬ 
istic  endeavor  to  the  club  members  and 
frequently  they  proved  to  be  his  sever¬ 
est  critics.  After  they  finished  criti¬ 
cising  his  article,  he  commenced  its 
revision. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  Re¬ 
porters  Club  found  that  it  wanted  a 
still  larger  audience.  It  then  initiated 
a  program  of  contest  writing.  When 
the  club  members  were  asked  to  bring 
to  their  weekly  meeting  some  contest 
blank,  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  vast 
number  of  opportunities  open  to  high 
school  students  to  earn  money  and  other 
awards  while  they  are  still  learning  the 
mechanics  of  their  language.  Some  con¬ 
tests  wanted  the  pupil  to  complete  a 
sentence  in  twenty-five  words  or  less. 
Although  this  seemed  rather  simple,  it 
provided  an  excellent  medium  for  the 
writing  of  good  English  sentences.  It 
made  the  choice  of  the  proper  word,  the 
selection  of  a  vivid  verb  and  the  writing 
of  a  well-rounded  sentence  very  im¬ 
perative.  Pupils  wrote  sentences  telling 
why  they  liked  Lux  or  Crisco.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  learning  the  qualities  of  these 
products,  they  unconsciously  learned 
the  necessity  of  writing  exactly  what 
they  meant.  They  did  learn,  I  think, 
because  there  was  a  definite  need  and 
an  aroused  desire  to  write  meaning¬ 
fully. 

THER  contest  forms  were  concerned 
w’lth  the  writing  of  strange  “be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not”  facts.  Writing  these  in 
paragraph  form,  taught  the  need  of 
paragraph  punctuation  and  coherence. 
They  realized  that  unless  they  wrote 
meaningfully,  their  writing  would  he  in 
vain.  Correct  punctuation  and  coher¬ 
ence  were  then  revealed  as  potent  aids 
in  making  paragraphs  meaningful.  It 
was  far  different  than  writing  for  a 
teacher  who  would  give  a  grade.  They 
were  writing  for  some  cold,  impersonal 
contest  judge  who  would  consider  only 
the  merits  of  their  writing  and  not  the 
personality  of  the  writer. 

Since  variety  is  a  necessary  element 
in  the  successful  functioning  of  a  pro¬ 
gram,  a  new  note  was  added  this  year 
when  the  group  decided  to  write  letters 
to  celebrities.  The  replies  from  these 
celebrities  were  to  be  edited  and  pre¬ 
pared  as  “features”  for  both  the  school 


and  the  local  press.  The  first  letter¬ 
writing  project  along  this  line  was  mo¬ 
tivated  on  the  club  members’  interest 
in  outstanding  athletes.  Letters  were 
sent  to  Joe  Louis,  Jack  Dempsey,  Helen 
Wills  Moody,  Jimmy  Foxx,  and  others. 
Writing  to  a  celebrity  provokes  more 
carefully  written  letters  than  all  the 
threats  of  a  bad  mark  from  a  teacher. 

HiLE  many  of  the  above-de¬ 
scribed  activities  ran  a  cycle  of 
interest  and  then  faded  from  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  student  interest,  there  did  remain 
a  few  activities  which  gave  unity  to  this 
variety  of  activities.  In  addition  to  the 
weekly  news  for  the  local  press,  the 
monthly  features  for  the  school  paper, 
the  club  also  had  an  annual  responsi¬ 
bility  of  assisting  the  sponsor  of  the 
club  in  the  publication  of  the  school 
yearbook.  (In  junior  high  school  the 
sponsor  should  be  assisted  by  the  pupils 
rather  than  the  ideal  of  the  sponsor 
assisting  the  pupils  in  the  publication 
of  a  yearbook.  Junior  high  school  pupils 
must  have  the  standards  set  for  them. 
In  high  school  the  pupil  is  better  able 
to  set  his  standards.  This  is  an  entirely 
personal  opinion.  I  know  that  it  Invites 
attack. ) 

The  responsibility  in  putting  out  a 
yearbook  provides  a  relief  from  the 
more  serious  work  done  in  the  club.  In 
this  activity  there  is  enjoyable  pastime 
in  the  filing  of  pictures,  listing  of 
names  alphabetically,  searching  for  the 
"wo/  juste"  for  page  titles,  the  writing 
of  humor  and  the  composition  of  for¬ 
mal,  dignified  dedications. 

When  resolved  to  dispassionate  de¬ 
scription,  the  program  of  the  Reporters 
Club  seems  to  be  a  heavy  one  but  it  is 
not.  There  is  no  pushing  or  driving. 
If  any  member  of  the  club  finds  that 
he  does  not  care  to  write,  he  may  draw 
designs  for  page  layouts  in  the  year¬ 
book  until  the  desire  to  create  returns. 

■  Slightly  modifying  the  famous 
Shakespearian  saw,  the  Reporters  Club 
says:  “Play  is  the  thing”.  For  one 
period  a  week  they  play  with  English. 
They  find  that  it  is  an  answer  to  a 
long-felt  need. 
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Do  You  Know  a  Little  P.-T.  A.? 

By  Howard  L.  Hillas 
Union  City 


Have  you  a  little  P.-T.  A.  in  your 
school?  If  you  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  then  1  have  still  another 
question  for  you.  “Why  is  it  ‘little’?” 

If  Parent-Teacher  Associations  are 
to  be  of  real  value,  they  must  not  be 
“little.”  As  I  think  over  some  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  that  I 
have  known,  1  feel  that  I  could  write 
a  stinging  brief  for  the  abolition  of  all 
“little”  P.-T.  A.’s.  As  teachers,  we 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  “little”  associations.  Per¬ 
haps  then,  my  discussion  should  not  be 
so  stinging  .  .  .  you  see,  I  am  a  teacher. 
Let  us  examine  our  P.-T.  A.’s. 

Is  your  association  merely  a  Parent 
Association,  interested  only  in  a  few 
“fond  hopefuls?”  If  your  association 
is  interested  in  some  little  William, 
then  you  are  a  member  of  a  “little” 
group.  It  is  a  Parent  Association.  It 
has  omitted  the  “T”.  I  could  make  a 
poor  pun  here.  To  some  associations, 
“T”  stands  for  the  beverage,  not  for 
the  Teacher.  A  good  way  to  pass  over 
this  sensitive  spot  is  to  say  that  most 
associations  now  prefer  coffee! 

Do  the  parents  in  your  association 
meet  “every  so  often”  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  serving  the  school  and 
the  community,  or  do  they  just  meet 
to  serve  coffee?  .  .  .  “Yes,  I  love  coffee. 
It  is  made  in  South  America,  I  believe. 
William  takes  geography.  He  told  me 
that.  He’s  so  bright!  That  reminds 
me  ...  1  must  meet  his  teacher.  She 
failed  William  last  month.  That’s 
why  I’m  here  now.  I  want  to  see  that 
William  gets  ahead.  We  parents  must 
do  that!  Where  is  that  teacher?  .  .  . 
She  isn’t  here?  What  a  shame  ...  1 
did  so  want  to  see  her!  A  friend  of 
mine  got  acquainted  with  her  little 
boy’s  teacher  and  now  he  is  doing  so 
much  better.  Well,  I  must  be  going 
then  .  .  .  confidentially  this  is  terrible 
coffee  anyway.”  ...  If  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  your  association  and  no  rem¬ 
edy  has  been  unearthed  for  such  a 
parent,  then,  dear  teacher,  you  belong 
to  a  “little”  P.-T.  A. 

I  cannot  pass  over  this  section  with¬ 
out  a  mention  of  fathers.  They  are 
still  classed  as  “Parents”.  If  your  as¬ 
sociation  consists  of  all  mothers,  change 
its  name  to  Mother-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion.  Where  are  those  fathers?  They, 
too,  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  child.  It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  say 


the  mother  is  wholly  responsible  for 
the  education  of  the  offspring. 

Do  I  hear  you  say,  “What  can  1 
do  about  it?”  If  you  feel  that  your 
association  is  “little”  you  can  do  a 
great  deal  about  it.  One  thing  you 
should  not  do  is  “crab.”  Do  some¬ 
thing!  As  your  students  say,  “Get 
into  the  swing.”  Get  modern !  Crab¬ 
bing  is  old-fashioned.  Tell  your  asso¬ 
ciation  what  you  think  is  wrong,  as 
you  see  it.  Your  frankness  may  stir 
up  an  interest  in  the  organization.  It 
may  not  benefit  you  ...  in  fact,  you 
may  not  even  be  asked  for  your  dues 
next  year.  However,  it  shows  that  you 
are  interested  in  your  job.  To  tell  an 
association  of  the  P.-T.  A.  type  where¬ 
in  they  have  failed,  is  as  vital  a  right 
as  the  right  to  vote  as  you  please. 
Stating  a  fault  sometimes  corrects  the 
fault ! 

PARENT-Teacher  Associations  should 
be  all  that  the  name  implies.  They 
should  be  cooperative  organizations 
wherein  parents  and  teachers  act  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  a  community. 
The  association  should  not  be  a  selected 
social  few.  Our  public  schools  are  a 
good  cross-section.  Thus,  any  P.-T.  A. 
should  be  a  cross-section  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  if  it  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  the 
school  and  the  community.  If  it  is 
selected,  it  is  “little”. 

Every  P.-T.  A.  should  honestly  at¬ 
tempt  to  assist  the  new  teacher’s  en¬ 
trance  into  a  school  system  and  the 
community.  A  worthy  P.-T.  A.  will 
see  problems  and  remedy  them  before 
a  teacher  has  had  a  chance  to  report 
them. 

Conditions  in  the  school  should  be 
a  vital  problem  to  every  parent.  Is 
the  school  clean?  Are  there  plenty  of 
drinking  fountains?  Are  the  classes 
overcrowded  ?  A  teacher  should  not 
have  to  suggest  correction  of  such  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  embarrassing.  A  teacher  is 
a  public  employee.  It  is  rude  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  employer.  It  is  sometimes 
dangerous. 

The  teacher  is  a  public  employee, 
but  the  teacher  should  be  shown  that 
the  P.-T.  A.  has  a  real  desire  within 
the  group  to  accept  the  teacher  as  a 
helper  and  not  as  an  employee.  The 
teacher  should  find  a  cooperative  feel¬ 
ing  in  return  for  help  given.  Let  us 
not  have  “the  teacher  hunted”  idea. 
Parents  must  be  guided  as  well  as 
students  .  .  .  and  teachers,  let  us  have 


more  community  work  in  our  P.-T.  A. 
The  P.-T.  A.  should  be  a  powerful 
force,  since  the  welfare  of  our  children 
demands  every  attention  we  can  give  it. 
Let  us  think  it  over  as  a  parent,  think 
it  over  as  a  teacher,  and  think  it  over 
as  an  association.  In  such  perilous 
days,  we  teachers  need  assistance.  I 
feel  that  there  are  parents  who  need 
our  advice.  We  cannot  work  alone. 
Let  us  work  together  for  a  Big 
P.-T.  A.  this  year.  I  am  sure  we  will 
find  our  work  pleasanter  and  our  com¬ 
munity  more  livable  .  .  .  Now  I  guess 
I’ll  go  out  and  pay  my  fifty  cents.  I’ve 
convinced  myself  that  1  should  join  a 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  A  big 
one. 


“Sure  I  Have  Gift  Money 
Left  "Thanks  to 


Now  fully  recovered — this  teacher  had  been 
sick,  and  hospitalized.  But  she  still  has  the 
money  she  had  saved  for  Christmas  gifts — 
because  T.P.U.  paid  the  “time  off”  expenses. 


T.  P.  U.” 


T.P.U.’s  liberal  Peerless  Certificate  pro¬ 
vides  50%  increase  in  benefits  for  teachers 
who  have  been  hospitalized  because  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  accident.  It  protects  your  savings 
when  misfortune  arises— yet  it  costs  only  a 
few  pennies  a  day. 

Over  97,aM  teachers  enjox  year  'round  peace- 
of-mlnd  protection  with  T.P.V.  Why  don’t  you 
Join  tholr  mwlfi  mail  coupon  lodnr# 


\  . . 

\Addrf*'  . . . 
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LET'S  TALK  IT  OVER 

By  WENDELL  C.  ALLEN 
WesJwood 


The  adoption  some  years  ago  of  the 
name  “Progressive”  by  a  group 
of  educators  who  wished  to  bring  about 
certain  changes  in  American  education 
has  made  rational  discussion  of  their 
proposals  difficult.  The  implied  as¬ 
sumption  that  those  on  the  “Progres¬ 
sive”  bandwagon  are  the  only  progres¬ 
sives  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
putting  others  in  a  defensive  position. 
As  a  result,  the  ideas  and  changes  ad¬ 
vocated  by  “Progressives”  have  been 
hurriedly  and  indiscriminately  accepted 
in  some  cases  and  unceremoniously 
damned  in  others.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  discuss  educational  philosophy  and 
practices  except  as  they  are  associated 
with  labels  to  which  an  emotional  sig¬ 
nificance  has  been  attached. 

Actually  all  teachers  are  critical  of 
the  results  of  present  educational  prac¬ 
tices.  We  are  all  progressives  in  that 
we  desire  clarification  of  educational 
objectives  and  improvement  in  cur¬ 
ricula  and  teaching  methods.  Disagree¬ 
ment  in  our  ranks  seems  greatest  when 
we  consider  methods  of  attaining  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  major  objectives.  An 
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effective  attack  on  modern  educational 
problems  demands  that  we  start  with 
the  good  things  we  have  and  build 
upon  them.  We  should,  therefore,  con¬ 
sider  all  suggestions  of  change  ration¬ 
ally,  devoid  of  their  labels.  A  firm  in¬ 
tention  to  merge  the  best  of  the  old 
with  that  which  reason  tells  us  is  sound 
in  the  new  should  guide  our  considera¬ 
tion  of  American  educational  problems. 

“Progressives,”  and  for  that  matter 
many  other  progressive  educators,  feel 
that  most  of  the  material  in  our  tra¬ 
ditional  courses  is  organized  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  far  from  desirable  fashion. 
They  maintain  that  emphasis  on  de¬ 
ferred  values  makes  difficult  the  real¬ 
ization  of  generally  agreed  upon  edu¬ 
cational  objectives  and  suggest  that 
courses  in  the  secondary  school  be  re¬ 
organized  so  that  they  stress  more  im¬ 
mediate  values.  Their  reasons  for  re¬ 
jecting  the  traditional  set-up  are  inter¬ 
esting.  Their  theories  to  support  a  new 
approach  to  educational  problems  are 
challenging.  Adoption  of  their  pro¬ 
posals  would  result  in  many  changes 
in  the  schools  most  of  us  know.  While 
not  attempting  to  outline  the  philosophy 
or  analyze  the  theories  of  “Progressive” 
educators  let  us  note  briefly  some  of  the 
things  they  propose  in  support  of  the 
opinions  mentioned  above.  They  are 
saying : 

A.  The  belief  that  a  number  of  the 
traditional  subjects  provide  mental 
training  as  a  result  of  achievement 
over  “the  difficulties  presented  by 
abstract  theories,  memorized  re¬ 
sponses  and  demonstrations  of  ac¬ 
curacy  determined  by  rules  and 
formulas”,  as  indicated  by  certain 
results  of  research,  is  unjustified. 

B.  The  diverse  mental  and  social  equip¬ 
ment  of  our  school  population,  with 
its  tendency  to  be  with  us  longer, 
require  the  provision  of  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  general  education  than  is 
possible  under  a  system  which  op¬ 
erates  as  a  selective  educational  pro¬ 
cess  stressing  deferred  values. 

C.  Most  of  our  students  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  relating  abstract  knowl¬ 
edge  to  life. 

D.  Our  cultural  heritage,  and  essen¬ 
tial  knowledge,  can  be  acquired  and 
appreciated  most  effectively  only  in 
connection  with,  or  related  to,  real 
life  activities. 

E.  There  is  no  longer  any  valid  reason 
for  colleges  to  continue  specific 
subject  requirements  in  high  school 
as  a  condition  of  college  entrance 
unless  the  subjects  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  college.  In  recognition  of 
these  ideas,  many  colleges  are  tend¬ 
ing  to  determine  admission  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  quality  of  the 
individual  and  his  achievement. 


F.  An  effective  general  education  can 
be  realized  only  by  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  individuals  as  completely  as 
possible  in  terms  of  society’s  needs 
and  the  needs  and  interests  of  each 
person;  that  the  attainment  of  the 
same  general  objectives  by  students 
of  widely  varying  interests  and 
aptitudes  requires  a  large  degree  of 
differentiation  in  the  treatment  of 
individuals;  and  the  extent  of  dif¬ 
ferentiation  can  be  decided  in  each 
case  only  after  as  careful  and  com¬ 
plete  a  study  of  the  individual  as 
is  possible. 

G.  The  changes  involved  in  adapting 
our  schools  to  new  methods  and 
wider  objectives  would  not  result 
in  the  cheapening  of  our  product 
but  would  promote  greater  achieve¬ 
ment  by  all  students. 

Those  who  espouse  these  ideas  do 
not  hold  that  the  whims  of  students 
should  be  catered  to  as  though  they 
were  intrinsic  interests.  They  do  not 
propose  educating  the  masses  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  leaders.  Rather  than  ab¬ 
jure  subject  matter  they  would  use  it 
as  never  before,  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
in  the  hope  that  mental  discipline 
would  be  achieved  thereby,  but  rather 
as  a  means  of  attaining  a  constant  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Individual  student  in 
terms  of  immediate  life  ends  and  goals, 
ever  expanding  as  experience  increases. 
From  such  a  point  of  view  comes  the 
term  “experience  curriculum.”  The  ex¬ 
perimental  work  at  Public  School  500, 
the  Speyer  School,  New  York  City, 
amounts  to  an  attempt  to  realize  such 
a  curriculum  in  specific  practices  for 
elementary  school  children  of  superior 
and  below  average  mental  ability. 

For  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  program  that  the 
“Progressive”  educator  would  favor 
reference  can  be  made  to  Function  VI 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Orientation  of 
Secondary  Education.  Many  proposals 
there,  if  conscientiously  adopted,  would 
lead  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  most, 
if  not  all,  of  our  formal  courses  as  we 
know  them  today.  They  would  by  no 
means  eliminate  all  of  the  material  of 
the  traditional  subject  fields. 

These  theories  and  suggestions  for 
change  could  be  the  subject  of  worth¬ 
while  discussion  among  school  faculties. 
Their  examination  in  the  light  of  the 
local  situation  might  become  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  well  planned,  long  time  pro¬ 
gram  of  improvement  in  educational 
practice.  If  the  labels  can  be  dropped 
and  theory  and  practice  discussed  in  a 
rational  manner,  such  meetings  need 
not  be  a  waste  of  time  nor  a  source  of 
animosity.  More  emphasis  on  our 
many  areas  of  agreement  rather  than 
on  our  few  differences  will  be  helpful. 
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MODEL 
OF  A 

MOUNTAIN 


By  Maitland  P.  Simmons 

Irvington 

JUNIOR  high  school  science  is  ideally 
suited  to  whole-hearted  purposeful 
activity.  To  pupils,  the  manipulation  of 
materials  appeals  and,  at  the  same 
time,  renders  attractive  a  task  involv¬ 
ing  prolonged  effort.  From  an  up-to- 
date  source  of  supplementary  incen¬ 
tives,  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  guide 
the  boy  or  girl  in  selecting  a  project 
relative  to  the  lesson  unit. 

The  model  which  the  writer  is  about 
to  describe  originated  in  a  ninth  grade 
general  science  class.  The  pupil  was 
inspired  to  activity  by  her  oral  report 
on  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial,  the 
huge  heads  of  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  carved  by 
Gutzon  Borglum,  into  the  granite  of 
Mount  Rushmore  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  With  the  aid  of  a 
picture  in  Popular  Mechanics,  she  set 
about  her  task,  working  outside  school 
hours. 

The  project  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  plywood,  24  by  18  inches,  joined 
at  right  angles  and  braced.  A  screen 
framework  is  mounted  to  the  base. 
A  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  lamp 
black  is  applied  to  the  wire  mesh  to 
obtain  a  gray  color.  On  the  mountain¬ 
side  near  the  top,  the  faces  are  carved 
with  a  very  small  chisel  and  a  knife. 
A  little  practice  on  a  bar  of  soap  helped 
her  get  an  idea  of  the  proportions. 

Interesting  details  are  the  ladders, 
cut  from  screens;  the  derrick,  made  of 
tooth  picks  fastened  at  the  top  with 
thin  wires;  the  dangling  steel  cables 
and  hose,  represented  by  heavy  thread ; 
and  the  tool  house  and  air  compressor 
room,  made  of  cardboard.  The  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  materials  was  only  sixty 
cents. 

This  model  was  exhibited  at  the 
North  Jersey  sectional  conference  of 
the  State  Science  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  student  who  constructed  the 
model  wrote  a  description  of  it  for  the 
student-written  issue  of  Current  Sci¬ 
ence  and  received  second  prize  for  her 
interesting  expression  of  art,  patriot- 
I  ism,  and  science. 

As  a  result  of  this  recognition,  con¬ 
siderable  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
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THIS  PROJECT  PROMOTES 
BETTER  ATTENDANCE 


Laverae  HoUen,  the  ninth  grade  pufdl 
whose  plMter  model  of  Mount  Rash- 
more  Memoiinl  won  n  nntionnl  prise. 

among  the  members  of  our  general 
science  classes.  They  wanted  to  build 
more  of  these  projects,  and  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  work  out  ideas  they 
hope  to  display  at  some  future  ex¬ 
hibition. 

If  junior  high  school  education  is  to 
function  effectively,  a  program  of  activ¬ 
ities  should  be  set  up  whereby  the 
center  of  emphasis  would  be  focused 
more  on  the  child  and  less  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  It  is  from  a  real  life  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  kind  gained  in  the 
classroom  that  pupils  develop  proper 
attitudes  in  relation  to  society.  Project 
building  facilitates  learning,  and  very 
likely,  aids  retention  because  it  in¬ 
tensifies  the  impression. 


IRVINGTON  STUDENT 
WINS  PRIZE  FOR 
BRIDGE  MODEL 

Another  of  Mr.  Simmons’  pupils  has 
won  national  recognition  for  his  work 
in  general  science  class  since  the  above 
article  was  written.  He  is  Robert 
Reiner,  whose  model  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  the  world’s 
longest,  won  first  prize  in  another 
Current  Science  magazine  contest. 

Robert  made  the  bridge  with  the 
help  of  his  father,  a  tool  and  die  maker, 
and  Mr.  Simmons  describes  the  model 
in  the  November  School  Activities  as  a 
“Father-and-Son”  exhibit.  He  thinks 
projects  such  as  this  help  parents  and 
children  to  a  firmer  understanding  of 
one  another. 

The  model  was  made  of  brass  sheet¬ 
ing  and  thin  wires,  sprayed  with  silver- 
aluminum  paint.  It  is  complete  even 
to  the  detail  of  a  tiny  automobile  on 
the  shiny  roadway.  Four  months’  time 
and  $3  worth  of  materials  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  work. 


CONTAINS: 

1.  TaadMf’s  Manual  on  Colds. 

2.  Pupils’  Lottor*  Writing  Projoct  Shoots  — 
ono  for  oodi  pupil 

S.  Smith  Brothors  Cough  Drops  for  ouch  pupil 

Send  today  for  this  helpful  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  Teacher’s  Manual  which  gives  in 
clear,  interesting  language  the  latest  med¬ 
ical  facts  about  colds,  and  coughs  due  to 
colds  (32  pages).  The  little  book  contains 
many  fascinating  illustrations. 

Accompanying  the  booklet  are  Lener- 
Writing  Project  Sheets  for  each  of  your 
pupils.  These  sheets  show  the  child  how  to 
write  a  composition  about  colds,  and  coughs 
due  to  colds;  thus  the  child  can  be  taught  a 
valuable  lesson  in  hygiene— easily. 

Sample  packages  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops— one  for  each  child— will  also 
be  sent  to  you. 

'The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  entire 
Project  FREE.  Mail  it  today. 

Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  Teacher's  Manual,  Pupils’  Let¬ 
ter -WritiM  Project  Sheets  and  samples  of  Smith 
Brothers  Cough  Drops.  I  agree  to  use  the  material 
in  my  classroom.  I  teach . pupils.  M-11 
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Philosophy 


Among  Home  Economists 


By  Dr.  Anna  M.  Dooley 

Newark 


They  are  realists,  pragmatists,  idealists. 
Which  are  you?  Check  your  classroom  habits 
with  those  described  below,  and  find  out. 


Few  home  economics  teachers  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  philosophers.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  all  of  them  possess  an  ideology  or 
philosophy  of  education.  The  philo¬ 
sophic  point  of  view  accepted  by  these 
teachers  is  reflected  in  the  methods 
they  employ  in  the  classroom.  Each 
teacher  has  a  definite  bias  toward  one 
of  the  three:  realism,  pragmatism,  or 
idealism.  None  of  these  points  of  view 
should  be  considered  superior  and  none 
inferior,  for  all  make  estimable  contri¬ 
butions  to  educational  thought  and 
practice. 

Here  are  the  educational  objectives 
and  teaching  methods  approved  by 
home  economics  adherents  of  each  of 
the  three  fundamental  philosophies: 

The  Realist 

The  true  realist  home  economics 
teacher  plans  her  work  well.  Units  are 
completed  in  order  of  increasing  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  the  course  is  well  taught, 
regardless  of  whether  the  pupils’  inter¬ 
ests  are  followed  or  not.  The  realist 
teacher  strives  for  perfect  results.  In 
order  that  pupils  may  complete  a 
superior  finished  product,  pupils’  initia¬ 
tive,  interests  and  creative  impulses  are 
often  sacrificed. 

One  method  frequently  used  by  real¬ 
ist  teachers  is  to  proceed  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  construction,  step  by  step.  No 
pupil  is  permitted  to  proceed  beyond 
the  group  and  no  lagging  is  allowed. 
This  method  simplifies  teaching  and 
remarkably  fine  techniques  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  immature  pupils. 

The  realist  teacher  is  interested  in 
facts  and  their  teaching.  She  finds  a 
home  economics  textbook  useful  and 
will  drill  the  subject  matter  found 
therein  until  pupils  really  know  it.  A 
discussion  lesson  will  often  be  changed 
into  a  lecture  by  this  teacher,  for  a 
realist  enjoys  “telling”. 

When  pupils  are  tested,  the  realist 
teacher  prefers  that  the  pupils  respond 
with  answers,  as  learned,  rather  than 
original  applications  of  this  knowledge. 

The  realist  teacher  attempts  to  mold 
her  pupils  both  physically  and  mentally 
into  the  type  of  adult  that  she  believes 
desirable. 

If  you  have  visited  a  home  economics 
teacher  whose  pupils  “know  the  an¬ 
swers,”  whose  pupils’  notebooks  are 
neat  and  complete  (although  almost 
identical  in  content),  in  whose  clothing 


classes  you  see  displayed  rows  of  gar¬ 
ments  almost  perfect  in  technique  and 
similar  in  design,  in  whose  foods 
classes  the  pupils  know  the  scientific 
facts  and  whose  lessons  go  forward, 
fact  upon  fact,  from  simple  to  com¬ 
plex — you  have  visited  a  realist  home 
economics  teacher. 

The  Pragmatist 

The  true  pragmatist  teacher  would 
be  most  unhappy  if  she  were  expected 
to  follow  a  curriculum  exactly,  for  this 
teacher  prefers  freedom  in  selecting 
materials  to  be  taught  and  teaching 
methods  to  be  used.  The  curriculum 
should  be  child-centered,  the  pragma¬ 
tist  believes;  and  the  pupil’s  needs  and 
interests  will  determine,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  the  problems  to  be  solved  and  the 
techniques  to  be  employed.  Problems 
should  be  solved  experimentally.  Mis¬ 
takes  made,  by  using  the  trial  and 
error  method,  should  not  be  deplored 
but  rather  considered  as  part  of  the 
educational  procedure. 

The  pragmatist  teacher  believes  that 
things  educate,  not  persons;  therefore, 
pupils  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  experiment  with  many  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terials.  The  learning  that  results  from 
reacting  to  the  environment,  brings 
about  an  adjustment  from  within.  This 
adjustment  is  more  desirable,  believes 
the  pragmatist,  than  the  molding  that 
is  attempted  by  the  realist  teacher. 

Home  economics  classes,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  pragmatist,  solve  prob¬ 
lems  of  vital  interest  and  no  two  classes 
work  out  a  unit  in  an  identical  manner. 
Pupils  with  like  interests  share  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  a  problem.  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  a  whole  class  will  desire  to  solve 
one  problem  or  to  solve  a  problem  in 
an  identical  manner.  Therefore,  class 
work,  as  such,  is  impossible.  Pupils  are 
urged  to  seek  information  and  ma¬ 
terials  in  all  fields,  for  the  completion 
of  a  project  in  home  economics. 

The  pragmatist  teacher  does  not  en¬ 
courage  thinking  in  abstractions  nor 
acceptance  of  the  supernatural,  but  will 
rather  approve  thinking  of  life  as  it  is, 
without  any  nonsense  or  superstition. 
In  other  words,  the  pragmatist  has 
a  rather  materialistic  view  of  life. 

If  you  know  a  home  economics  teach¬ 
er  whose  pupils  are  always  busily  trying 
to  find  the  answers  by  experimenting 
with  things,  whose  results  in  various 


classes  are  as  unlike  as  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves,  and  who  is  an  interested  guide, 
helper  and  counselor  in  all  sorts  of 
interesting  experimental  activities — you 
surely  know  a  pragmatist  teacher. 

The  Idealist 

The  true  idealist  teacher  believes  in 
expressing  herself,  and  she  also  encour¬ 
ages  each  pupil  to  develop  self-expres¬ 
sion.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  first 
developing  insights  and  appreciations. 
These  can  be  developed  by  interpreting 
the  thoughts  of  others,  as  expressed  in 
their  creations.  An  interpretation  of  an 
artistically  arranged  home  or  a  well 
designed  garment  will  develop  in¬ 
sights  and  appreciations;  so  will  the 
interpretation  of  thoughts  expressed  in 
music  or  literature.  The  idealist  teach¬ 
er  contributes  from  her  experiences  and 
encourages  her  pupils  to  contribute 
from  theirs.  Contributing  has  a  two¬ 
fold  value — it  develops  self-expression 
and  it  also  assists  pupils  to  interpret 
another’s  thoughts. 

The  idealist  teacher  seeks  to  free  her 
pupils  from  life’s  narrowness  and 
superficialities,  and  she  accomplishes 
this  by  emphasizing  that  which  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  five  senses.  Truth, 
Beauty,  Personality,  and  other  in¬ 
tangibles  are  accepted  as  realities. 

Facts  and  material  things  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  idealist,  as  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  realists  and  pragmatists,  but, 
in  addition  to  sense  perceptions,  the 
idealist  adds  that  which  is  known  in¬ 
tuitively,  even  though  it  may  be  un¬ 
proved.  Reflective  thinking  by  the 
pupils  is  encouraged  by  the  idealist 
teacher,  and  this  leads  to  insights  and 
understandings  that  would  never  be 
accepted  by  the  realist.  Such  reflection 
would  be  called  idle  day-dreaming  by 
the  pragmatist.  The  idealist  believes 
that  education  leads  to  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  and  she  strives  to  better  conditions 
and  encourages  each  personality  in  her 
classes  to  develop  into  the  best  possible 
self. 

If  you  are  a  home  economics  teacher 
interested  in  each  of  your  pupils  as  a 
.spiritual  personality  rather  than  a 
human  individual,  more  desirous  of  de¬ 
veloping  understanding,  insights  and 
appreciations  in  these  personalities  than 
in  teaching  “book  learning,”  and  more 
interested  in  original  expressions  than 
in  stereotyped  expressions,  then — you 
are  an  idealist. 
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Books  Become  A  Library 

By  Elizabeth  Hazen  Norton  ^  unassorted  books,  a  teacher's 

White  Township  idea,  o  6th  grade's  enthusiasm  and  a  librarian's 

Warren  County  Cooperation  made  a  library  for  this  grade  school 


WHEN  our  consolidated  school  was 
built,  all  the  extra  books  from 
the  one-room  schools  of  the  township 
were  stacked  in  the  room  designated 
as  the  library.  Betty  Harding,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  sixth  grade  group,  aptly 
described  the  situation: 

“When  Beth  Castner  and  I  were 
cleaning  out  the  library,  we  found  that 
most  of  the  reference  materials  which 
Miss  Norton  had  wanted  all  through 
the  year  had  been  in  the  library,  but 
the  books  had  not  been  sorted  out 
of  the  heaps  so  Miss  Norton  had  to 
always  be  sending  down  to  the  War¬ 
ren  County  Library  for  references.  We 
found  we  needed  lots  of  bibliographies 
and  a  card  catalogue.  We  lost  a  lot 
of  time  in  hunting  information.  If  we 
knew  where  all  this  information  was, 
we  could  find  it  quickly  and  save  a 
lot  of  time.  We  could  learn  much 
more.” 

I  pointed  out  to  the  children  the 
possibilities  of  the  unused  books  and 
they  decided  to  put  the  library  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  The  group  held  a  club 
meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
visit  the  Warren  County  Library, 
which,  fortunately  for  our  project,  is 
located  at  Belvidere,  only  about  four 
miles  away.  A  letter  was  written  to 
the  librarian,  Mrs.  William  Pursell. 
asking  permission  to  make  this  visit. 
Our  principal  approved  and  bus  trans¬ 
portation  was  arranged  for. 

We  planned  in  advance  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  on  such  topics  as  the  catalogu¬ 
ing,  classifying  and  accessioning  of  books 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  li¬ 
brary.  Mrs.  Pursell  explained  library 
procedure,  answered  the  children’s  nu¬ 
merous  questions,  and  then  permitted 
them  ample  practice  in  using  the  card 
catalogue  and  locating  books  on  the 
shelves.  Interest  ran  high. 

On  our  return  the  children  decided 
to  work  in  small  committees  with  ro¬ 
tating  membership  so  as  to  give  each 
one  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  work,  and  incidentally,  to 
guard  against  monotony.  Helpful  ma¬ 
terial  was  scant.  We  found  Suggestions 
for  the  Collection  and  Organization  of 
Enrichment  Materials,  Form  MG.  87, 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  especially  good.  We  found  ad¬ 
ditional  material  in  some  English  texts, 
and  in  the  Gaylord  and  Remington- 
Rand  library  catalogues.  We  received 
the  most  help  from  Mrs.  Pursell,  who. 


at  the  start  of  the  propect,  spent  much 
time  working  with  the  children. 

L’sing  a  library  index,  they  catalogued 
each  book  according  to  author,  title  and 
subject.  I  typed  the  cards  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  Then  the  books  were  accessioned 
and  placed  correctly  on  the  shelves. 
Some  mistakes  there  were,  of  course, 
but  on  the  whole  the  accuracy  of  the 
completed  work  was  surprising.  Care¬ 
fully  the  children  measured  and  cut 
book  pockets  from  construction  paper. 
Carefully  they  pasted  one  of  these  in 
each  book,  placing  the  correspondingly 
titled  and  numbered  loan  card  in  each 
pocket.  Often  I  marvelled  in  secret 


did  the  children  do  their  work  that 
not  one  of  these  books  was  lost. 

A  highly  gratifying  aspect  was  the 
feeling  which  the  children  evidenced  for 
the  library  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
the  whole  school.  When  the  librarians 
found  in  an  old  geological  record  a 
possible  solution  to  another  grade’s 
search  for  the  reason  for  the  rich  muck 
soil  of  one  section  of  Warren  County, 
and,  for  another  grade,  located  the  type 
of  nails  used  during  the  Colonial  period, 
they  were  delighted.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  teacher  signified  that  this  bit 
of  information  was  of  real  worth  and 
we  could  obtain  the  exact  page  refer- 


at  their  sustained  interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

Then  came  a  time  when  the 
activity  was  ready  to  assume  its 
place  as  a  library  for  the  whole 
school.  Using  an  idea  found  in 
Creative  Expression,  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Hartman  and  Ann  Shu¬ 
maker,  we  introduced  our 
library  in  an  assembly  program. 
On  the  stage  was  a  row  of 
eight  large  books,  made  by  our 
boys.  They  were  large  enough 
to  hide  groups  of  children. 
Seven  of  them  were  marked 
with  well  loved  titles,  such  as 
Heidi  and  AH  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,  etc.  The  eighth 
was  blank.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  row  stood  two  girls  who 
mended  books  and  talked  about 
their  characters  as  they  worked. 


At  their  wish  that  the  book 
.  people  might  come  alive, 
a  genie  in  flowing  mauve  cheese¬ 
cloth  appeared  to  summon  the 
characters  from  the  pages  with 


Photograph  by  Laura  Schnarendorf.  Reprinted 
by  courtesy  of  the  Nevoarh  Public  Library’s 
anniversary  publication,  “Fifty  Years”. 

These  children  are  keepini:  and  using  their 
own  library  at  Burnet  Street  School,  Newark. 


Fourth  of  July  sparklers  for  magic.  The  ences,  we  added  it  in  the  form  of  a 


unnamed  eighth  volume,  he  explained,  subject  card  to  our  card  catalogue. 


was  waiting  for  a  title  to  be  provided 
by  a  future  author  from  White  Town¬ 
ship  High  School. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Pursell 
took  charge  of  the  opening.  She  in¬ 
structed  groups  of  children  from  other 
grades  in  the  correct  use  of  the  card 
catalogue  and  the  rest  of  the  library. 

The  next  morning  and  each  day 
thereafter  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year  children  from  the  sixth  grade 


In  the  natural  course  of  events,  next 
year’s  sixth  grade  will  inherit  the  li¬ 
brary.  We  hope  that  children  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  may  share 
equally  with  these  sixth  graders  the 
fun  of  being  librarians ;  that  the  library 
may  show  real  growth  in  accumulating 
pictures,  pamphlets,  and  similar  ma¬ 
terials  pertinent  to  the  work  going  on 
in  the  school ;  that  we  may  collect  and 
catalogue  patterns  and  recipes  in  cor¬ 
relation  with  the  4-H  Club  work; 


worked  as  librarians.  Mrs.  Pursell  that  the  library  may  fulfill  its  purpose 


placed  upon  the  shelves  an  extra  supply  of  augmenting  and  vivifying  the  work 


of  juvenile  and  adult  fiction.  So  well  of  the  school. 
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Portrait  of  a  Pupil 


By  Gerald  Raftery 

Elizabeth 


Does  an  Angelo  bother  you,  too?  And 
would  you  do  what  Miss  Douglas  did? 


The  teacher’s  voice  came  to  Ange¬ 
lo’s  ears  as  dimly  as  the  sound 
of  wind.  He  had  mechanically 
pulled  the  proper  book  out  of  his  desk, 
accepted  the  three  sheets  of  paper  that 
were  thrust  at  him  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  boy  in  front,  and  had  kept  one 
and  passed  on  the  other  two  without 
being  conscious  of  it. 

He  wrote  his  name  and  section,  “An¬ 
gelo  Renna,  7-8,’’  and  felt  cheated  when 
someone  else  asked  Miss  Douglas  the 
date.  They  all  knew  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  corner  of  the  blackboard,  but 
there  was  always  the  possibility  that  if 
they  asked  the  date  ant'way,  she’d  get 
angry  and  say  something  they  could 
laugh  at  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  life. 
She  was  very  pleasant  this  time.  Too 
bad ! 

He  didn’t  even  bother  to  write  down 
the  date.  He  was  engrossed  in  print¬ 
ing  his  name  in  large  Old  English  char¬ 
acters.  He  got  stuck  on  the  third  letter ; 
they  hadn’t  reached  G  in  art  class  yet. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  of  crump¬ 
ling  up  the  paper;  it  would  mean  a 
pleasant,  though  short,  stroll  to  the 
wastebasket.  He  could  contrive  to  trip 
over  Tony’s  feet,  and  argue  about  whose 
fault  it  was.  But  that  might  lead  to 
embarrassing  questions  about  how  much 
work  he  had  done  on  his  paper,  and 
why  he  was  throwing  it  away. 

He  decided  against  the  trip.  The 
paper  was  still  useful.  He  stretched  it 
out  on  his  desk  and  began  rolling  his 
pencil  briskly  over  it.  After  a  second 
or  two,  he  tried  to  pick  it  up.  The  static 
electricity  caused  it  to  adhere  lightly 
to  the  surface. 

He  toyed  with  it  for  several  minutes, 
picking  it  up  by  one  corner  and  raising 
it  until  only  the  opposite  corner  touched 
the  wood;  when  he  released  it,  it  slip¬ 
ped  immediately  back  to  the  desk.  He 
lifted  it  clear  and  used  it  to  turn  the 
pages  of  his  book.  He  lowered  his  face 
toward  it  and  it  clung  to  his  chin. 

An  idea  occurred  to  him  and  he 
dropped  the  paper  instantly.  Gripping 
the  edge  of  his  desk,  he  pushed  and 
pulled  sturdily  for  a  minute,  propelling 
the  seat  of  his  pants  back  and  fortli 
in  a  short  course  on  the  polished  bench. 
Then  he  stopped  and  reached  forward 
toward  the  unconscious  ear  of  Anthony 
Setteducate  who  sat  directly  in  front 
of  him.  He  watched  fascinated  as  his 
forefinger  approached  the  lobe;  when 


the  distance  between  them  had  short¬ 
ened  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  there  was 
a  barely  audible  crackle  and  Tony- 
flinched  in  pain. 

Angelo  smiled,  and  then  frowned ; 
if  he  only  had  someone  who  was  really 
funny  in  front  of  him,  they  all  would 
have  had  a  good  laugh.  If  it  had  been 
Mike  Russo,  he  would  have  shouted 
“OUCH !”  and  leaped  wildly,  aqd 
clutched  his  ear;  and  Miss  Douglas 
would  have  scolded  and  Mike  would 
have  loudly  protested  his  innocence,  and 
everybody  would  have  laughed  and 
laughed.  But  he  had  to  have  Tony- 
in  front  of  him. 

He  propped  a  fist  against  his  cheek 
and  brooded  for  a  moment  on  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  this.  But  it  was  a  barren  sub¬ 
ject,  and  a  moment  later  his  mind  w-as 
again  a  quiet  pool,  ready  to  reflect  any 
cloud  or  ruffle  to  any  breeze. 

JIMMY  Novak  raised  his  hand,  and 
like  an  inspiration  it  burst  upon 
Angelo  that  he  wanted  a  drink  of 
water.  His  own  hand  waved  aloft  and 
he  piped  in  his  politest  tone,  “Please, 
Miss  Douglas,  may  I  take  a  drink?” 

As  Miss  Douglas  straightened  up  and 
looked  around,  Angelo  felt  a  stir  of 
pride.  Fully  a  dozen  thirsty  hands  were 
waving  in  the  air.  And  he  had  started 
it!  Already  he  was  planning  what  he 
would  do  in  the  hall.  First,  a  drink; 
then  a  trip  dow-n  to  Mrs.  Jones’  room 
to  wave  to  his  cousin  Joey ;  then  an  ex¬ 
cursion  toward  the  gym. 

But  Miss  Douglas  looked  at  the  clock 
and  said,  “Angelo  may  go  in  five  min¬ 
utes;  the  others,  ask  me  then!” 

H  is  heart  sank ;  he  gave  up  all 
thought  of  the  trip  and  began  casting 
about  for  a  new  diversion. 

He  picked  up  his  book  and  gazed  at 
it  hopelessly.  Suddenly  he  discovered 
that  by  staring  at  the  simple  word  “the” 
for  a  full  minute  he  could  cause  it  to 
lose  all  its  familiar  appearance;  it  be¬ 
came  strange  and  meaningless,  a  new 
language.  This  was  fascinating!  But 
when  he  shifted  his  eyes  to  the  next 
word,  the  spell  was  broken ;  the  next 
word  was  “man”,  and  “man”  it  re¬ 
mained,  stare  as  he  would. 

He  examined  the  page  closely.  Con¬ 
sidering  it  merely  as  a  blurred  oblong 
of  black  type,  he  noticed  that  the  spaces 
between  the  words  formed  a  little  slant¬ 
ing  channel  of  white  space  that  ran 


down  through  the  first  half-dozen  lines. 
A  puzzle !  A  map  of  an  unknown  coun¬ 
try!  He  traced  it  with  his  pencil  point; 
when  it  ran  against  a  blank  wall,  he 
portaged  across  the  thin  white  space 
between  two  lines  to  another  channel. 
Down  between  banks  of  smooth  a’s  and 
o’s,  over  portages  bristling  with  /’s  and 
/’s,  he  traveled. 

Three  lines  from  the  bottom,  he 
paused  to  measure  the  comparative  dis¬ 
tance  to  two  channels;  the  passage  to 
the  farther  channel  was  wider  and 
plainer,  so  he  penciled  safely  across, 
turned  into  the  channel  and  swung 
down  into  the  open.  He  threw  back 
his  head  and  stared  about  in  triumph; 
but  his  peak  in  Darien  crumbled  be¬ 
neath  him.  Here  was  no  strange  ocean! 
He  was  back  in  school  again. 

He  flipped  the  pages  of  the  book 
disconsolately-  and  gradually  a  feeling 
of  elation  grew  upon  him.  The  head 
of  each  page  was  unscribbled ;  no  pen¬ 
ciled  directions  marred  the  white  sur¬ 
face. 

He  opened  to  the  first  page  and 
hastily  printed  the  directions,  “Turn 
to  page  10”;  on  page  10,  he  wrote 
“Turn  to  page  17”  and  so  on.  At  page 
56  he  introduced  a  detour,  scrawling. 
“You  went  too  far,  turn  back  to  pag,.* 
51”;  but  page  51  directed  the  future 
researcher  to  page  63.  On  the  last 
page  he  carefully  printed,  “Ha-ha-ha- 
ha-ha-ha”  in  a  long  line  trailing  down 
the  margin  to  reach  an  upside-down 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

JUST  then  Miss  Douglas’  voice 
pierced  his  veil  of  thought.  “Now 
let’s  all  turn  our  papers  over  and  go 
ahead  with  the  same  things  on  the  other 
side.”  Angelo  obligingly  turned  his 
paper  over. 

The  teacher’s  practiced  glance  swept 
the  room  and  noted  his  action.  So 
even  little  Angelo  was  keeping  up  with 
the  class  today. 

Angelo  stared  at  the  fine  expanse  of 
paper  before  him,  as  blank  as  his  mind. 
He  printed  his  first  initial ;  he  thought 
vaguely  of  drawing  an  airplane.  He 
outlined  an  intricate  structure  of 
squares  and  angles. 

This  was  mere  futility.  He  stared 
around  the  room ;  every  one  was  bent  at 
work.  Nothing  ever  happened  ;  if  only 
a  quarrel  w-ould  start  and  Miss  Doug- 
1.1S  would  holler,  they  could  laugh.  He 
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could  reach  up  and  pinch  Tony,  but 
that  would  do  no  good.  Tony  never 
started  anything.  Even  last  year  when 
thev  had  lots  of  laughs,  and  fights 
every  day,  and  a  teacher  who  hollered 
and  hollered,  Tony  was  quiet. 

He  thought  of  pushing  Rocky,  his 
seatmate ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  him.  He 
might  not  take  it  in  the  right  spirit. 
Rocky  was  under  the  spell  of  Miss 
Douglas;  and  he  had  once  been  such 
a  lot  of  fun. 

There  was  no  one  to  count  on  but 
himself.  Why,  that  was  it!  Instantly 
he  closed  his  book  and  pillowed  his 
head  on  his  arms.  Soon  Miss  Douglas 
would  see  him.  She  would  scold  and 
tell  him  to  sit  up  and  he’d  say  he  was 
tired  of  working  and  everybody  would 
laugh,  and  she’d  holler  at  them  and 
they’d  laugh  and  laugh.  And  maybe 
she’d  slap  at  him  and  he’d  duck  and 
shout  that  she  wasn’t  allowed  to  hit 
him.  Fun ! 

His  pleasant  reverie  was  interrupted 
by  a  soft  tap  on  the  shoulder.  Miss 
Douglas  was  standing  over  him  and 
her  voice  was  gentle  and  sympathetic. 
“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Angelo?” 

Instantly  responsive,  Angelo’s  eye¬ 
brows  peaked  into  a  pathetic  frown, 
“Oh,  my  head  hurts  so  much!” 

“There,  there!  That’s  too  bad!” 
Her  voice  was  as  soothing  as  the  cool 
fingers  that  smoothed  away  the  wrinkles 


THE  WILD  AND  WOOLLY  WARREN 


By  Stanley  B.  Fairer 

Washington 

WE  UNS,  the  down-trodden  school 
maims  of  the  wilds  of  the 
county  of  Warren,  located  (for  better 
or  for  worse)  in  the  extreme  western 
hunk  of  the  haughty  state  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  at  long  last  done  it.  Yep,  we 
rize  up  in  all  our  might  and  rightous 
indignation  and  done  organized  a  coun¬ 
ty  teachers’  association. 

For  years  now  we  have  been  hark¬ 
ing  to  rumors  that  the  more  civilized 
(and  more  heavily  mortgaged)  sec¬ 
tions  to  our  east  have  had  such  goin’ 
ons.  So,  we  up  and  done  it,  too. 

We  wuz  somewhat  puzzled  at  first 
as  to  why  we  should  organize,  seeing 
as  how  we  wuz  happy  in  our  ignorance, 
but  as  the  other  parts  of  the  state  are 
convinced  that  being  without  an  organ¬ 
ization  is  like  ham  without  eggs  we  just 
thought  we  better  be  fashionable  also. 
Having  once  made  up  our  minds  we 


from  his  forehead.  “You  just  put  your 
head  on  the  desk  and  keep  your  eyes 
closed.  Maybe  it  will  go  away.” 

With  a  seraphic  sigh,  Angelo  low¬ 
ered  his  head.  Miss  Douglas  was  nice. 
He  liked  Miss  Douglas.  Maybe  he’d 
do  some  work  tomorrow. 


tightened  our  belts,  loaded  our  six- 
guns  and  went  to  it,  and  here  we  are, 
(or  are  we?)  Furst  we  counted  noses 
in  a  general  roundup  and  discovered  to 
our  surprise  that  we  had  some  350 
school  marms  in  our  midst.  We  roped 
a  few  of  them  and  pestered  them  with 
questions  as  to  how  they  brushed  their 
teeth  and  hair,  and  if  they  wuz  happy, 
or  would  they  like  to  have  a  nice  new 
teachers’  association — with  a  set  of 
dishes  thrown  in  free. 

The  result  was  that  we  hillbillies  de¬ 
cided  that  if  the  city  dudes  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  was  good  enough 
to  have  such  an  organization,  the  least 
we  could  do  was  to  give  it  a  fling  or 
two  just  for  luck.  As  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  said,  “shucks,  let’s  do  it  now  and 
then  go  out  and  have  a  sarsaparilla.” 

So  now  you  fellows  in  the  other 
pieces  of  N.  J.  can’t  turn  up  your  col¬ 
lected  noses  when  Warren  county  is 
mentioned.  We  are  now  in  the  social 
register  for  the  elite.  Of  course  we 
haven’t  done  much  as  yet,  but  we  got 
ideas.  So  tune  in  your  portable  radio 
sets  and  sit  tight,  the  mob  from  War¬ 
ren  is  on  the  loose.  Amen. 

P.S. — ^We  have  named  our  association 
a  right  purty  name.  Here  it  is: 
The  Warren  County  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 
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Donn  Fendler — Lost  on  a  Mountain  in 
Maine 

Donn  Fendler,  as  told  to  Joseph  B.  Egan. 
Welles  Publishing  Company,  Wellesley, 
Mass.  $1.00. 

The  Surprise  Box 

Gates  and  Peardon.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Elsie  Elephant 

Gates,  Brindle  and  Peardon.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  City. 

In  Came  Pinky 

Gates  and  Peardon.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Tip 

Gates  and  Clark.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

The  Painted  Calf 

Gates,  Huber  and  Salisbury.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Joey  and  the  Pig 
Gates  and  Clark.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Bruce  and  Barbara 

Gates,  Huber  and  Salisbury.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Sing,  Canary,  Sing! 

Gates,  Ingleright  and  Peardon.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Polly,  The  Kid 

Gates  and  Heyl.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

The  Animal  Parade 

Gates  and  Brown.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Workbook  for  The  Macmillan  Handbook 
of  English 

John  M.  Kierzek.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $.60. 

Our  Democracy 

Broome  and  Adams.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.32. 
Occupational  Guidance  for  Youth — 
Part  I:  Finding  Yourself 
F.  L3rman  Tibbits.  Harlow  Publishing 
Corporation,  Oklahoma  City.  $.25. 

The  1939  Factual  History  of  the  Federal 
Government 

Congressional  Intelligence,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  $2.00. 

Human  Dynamite— Headline  Book  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association 
Henry  C.  Wolfe.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $.25. 

Annotated  List 

Sponsored  by  Russell  Reynolds,  536  W. 
114th  St.,  New  York  City.  Books  selling 
from  $.10  to  $1.00. 

A  Study  of  Reading  Workbooks 

Published  by  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  $.35. 

Use  of  Waste  Materials 

Published  by  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  $.20. 
School  Housing  Needs  of  Young  Children 
Published  by  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  $.35. 
Bibliography  of  Books  for  Young  Children 
Published  by  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  $.50. 


Equip-ment  and  Supplies 
Published  by  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  $.50. 

Selected  List  of  Ten-Cent  Books 
Published  by  Association  for  Childhood 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  $.15. 

Handbook  of  Folk  Doll  Costumes.  Sup¬ 
plementing  collection  of  20  authentic  four- 
color  pictures  of  folk  dolls.  ($1.50) 

Jane  VV'inter  Lighter.  Morgan-Dillon  & 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  $1.00. 

Handbook  of  Costume  Designing 
Elizabeth  Farmer.  Morgan-Dillon  & 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  $1.00. 

A  Colloquy  on  Branch  Banking — Con¬ 
temporary  Questions  and  Answers 
F.  Cyril  James.  Issued  by  American 
Economists  Council  for  the  Study  of 
Branch  Banking. 


Donn  Fendler 
Tells  His  Story 

Uonn  Fendler,  a  slender  Boy  Scout, 
strayed  away  last  summer  from  his 
father’s  mountain  climbing  party  in 
Maine.  After  9  days  he  was  found — 
emaciated,  but  alive.  The  country  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  time  that  so  small  a  boy 
without  knife,  matches,  shoes  or  food 
except  berries,  could  survive  9  days  in 
the  wilderness.  But  he  did.  And  now  he 
has  told  his  story  to  Joseph  B.  Egan 
for  a  book  entitled,  Donn  Fendler 
{Lost  on  a  Mountain  in  Maine). 

Though  intended  primarily  for 
youngsters,  the  short  narrative,  in 
Donn’s  own  vernacular,  is  fascinating 
reading  to  adults.  Many  of  them  will 
marvel  at  the  boy’s  fortitude  as  he 
fought  off  vicious  insects,  walked  on 
bleeding  infected  feet,  slept  alone  in 
the  forest  and  waded  down  tumbling 
mountain  streams.  The  boy’s  fortitude 
is  truly  amazing,  and  the  self-control 
he  summoned  out  of  nowhere  sets  a 
fine  example  for  youngsters  to  follow. 

Incidentally,  this  book  could  be  a 
dramatic  example  to  accompany  lessons 
on  safety  and  all-around  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  Showing  youngsters  what  Donn 
did  that  was  right  in  his  efforts  to  save 
himself,  as  well  as  things  he  might  have 
done,  will  make  these  teachings  more 
vivid.  It  was  Donn  Fendler’s  Boy 
Scout  and  parent  training  that  brought 
him  through  alive. 


Sub-Normal  Class 
Teachers  Meet 

In  addition  to  participating  in  the 
joint  Conference  on  Human  Relations 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Special 
Sub-Normal  Class  Teachers  held  a 
luncheon  on  the  Ritz-Carlton  dining 
terrace  Friday. 

Mrs.  May  E.  McCarthy,  Union 
City,  retiring  president,  introduced  the 
three  speakers. 
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Town  Hall  Contest 
Open  to  Youth 


Though  it’s  a  little  late  to  say  so, 
your  high  school  pupils  have  a  chance 
to  win  $500  or  less  if  they  can  write 
an  extra  good  essay  by  December  4. 
Because  of  a  recent  gift,  the  annual 
Town  Hall  Essay  contest  on  “What 
Does  American  Democracy  Mean  to 
Me?’’  opened  a  special  division  for 
teen-age  thinkers.  All  high  school,  pre¬ 
paratory  school  and  non-college  young¬ 
sters  under  17  years  of  age  may  enter. 

Essays  should  be  postmarked  before 
December  4,  midnight,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  Essay  Contest  Editor, 
Town  Hall,  123  West  123rd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Be  sure  to  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  include  their  age  and  name  of 
school. 


VISUAL  EDUCATORS 
HEAR  INDIAN  LORE 

Princess  Neioma  Whitecloud,  a 
noted  soprano  and  expert  on  Indian 
lore,  spoke  to  the  New  Jersey  Visual 
Education  Association  at  its  meeting 
November  10  in  the  Traymore  and 
again  on  November  12  at  a  break¬ 
fast.  Wearing  a  costume  of  the  Lenni 
Lenape  tribes  (New  Jersey  Indians), 
she  described  a  project  for  reviving 
these  natives’  lives  and  customs  in  a 
moving  picture. 

At  the  Friday  meeting,  Ellsworth  C. 
Dent,  director  of  RCA’s  educational 
department,  spoke  on  the  educational 
possibilities  of  television ;  and  Gregort’ 
Mason,  explorer  and  writer  of  archae¬ 
ological  book,  described  the  May, 
Aztec  and  Inca  cultures,  illustrating 
his  lecture  with  slides  and  films. 

Dr.  Walter  F.  Robinson,  retiring 
president,  Bayonne,  talked  of  his 
travels  in  Yucatan  at  the  Sunday 
breakfast. 


English  Teachers  Meet 

Meeting  in  the  Viking  Room  at 
Haddon  Hall,  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  heard  three  speak¬ 
ers  on  Friday  of  Convention  week-end. 

Bonaro  Wilkinson  Overstreet,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Poetic  Way  of  Release, 
discussed  trends  in  American  poetry 
.from  the  end  of  the  Victorian  period 
and  read  selections  from  contemporary 
poetry.  Mrs.  Clifford  Vanderbilt, 
Teaneck,  described  the  place  of  visual 
aids  in  the  English  class,  and  Leon 
Hood,  East  Orange,  demonstrated  re¬ 
cordings  suitable  for  use  in  teaching 
English. 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Bergen  Business 
Favors  Vocational 
School  for  County 

The  majority  of  industrial 
business  and  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Bergen  County- 
favor  establishment  of  a  County 
Vocational  School,  Dr.  Charles 
Elliott,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  told  a  November  meeting 
of  the  County  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  he  said,  these 
organizations  would  hire  boys 
and  girls  who  graduate  from 
»uch  a  school. 

The  Commissioner  based  his 
statements  on  results  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  completed  under  guidance 
of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  Bergen  vitally  needs 
a  vocational  school  and  that, 
"Bergen  County  is  depending 
too  much  on  Passaic  and  Essex 
Counties  to  educate  its  youth.” 

Dr.  Elliott  said  there  was  a 
large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  high  school  and 
would  go  to  a  vocational  school 
if  there  were  one.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  vocational  schools 
are  not  organized  for  mentally 
retarded  youth,  adding  that  in¬ 
dustrial  men  would  not  hire  boys 
and  girls  to  handle  high  pow¬ 
ered  machines  unless  they 
showed  real  intelligence. 


I  I  Teachers  Invent 
New  Spectroscope 

Two  New  Jersey  teachers.  Dr, 
Robert  W.  McLachlan,  of  Mont¬ 
clair  Teachers  College,  and 
Charles  E.  Slingland,  Paterson, 
will  see  their  invention  of  a 
Mw-type  spectroscope  on  the 
market  very  soon.  It  will  be  sold 
by  a  leading  physical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  apparatus  supply  company. 

The  apparatus  was  developed, 
and  patented,  by  these  two  men 
because  of  the  ever-increasing 
interest  in  spectroscopy.  It  is 
primarily  a  teaching  device,  de¬ 
signed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  parts  and  functions  of 
a  spectrometer. 


Placement  Record 

Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College  has  placed  99.13  per 
cent  of  its  graduates  since  1930 
in  jobs,  S.  G.  Winans,  college 
vice  president  and  Placement 
Bureau  head,  reports.  This,  he 
■sys,  is  an  outstanding  record 
•mong  eastern  teachers  colleges. 
Of  913  graduates,  all  but  11  now 
have  jobs. 


"Visual  Ed"  Service 
Teachers  who  need  infor¬ 
mation  about  materials  and 
methods  of  Visual  Education 
are  asked  to  make  use  of  a 
brand-new  service  set  up  by 
the  New  Jersey  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope,  with 
their  questions,  to  a  member 
of  the  following  committee, 
and  a  reply  will  follow 
promptly: 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  VVinchell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Vineland;  George  W. 
Wright,  Supervising  Princi¬ 
pal,  Glassboro;  Dr.  Walter 
F.  Robinson,  Roosevelt 
School,  West  23rd  Street,  Ba¬ 
yonne,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Leman, 
Supervising  Principal,  Bo¬ 
gota. 


Board  Orders  T.  B.  Tests 

For  High  School  Pupils 


Library  Observes 

50th  Birthday 

Celebrating  SO  years  of  the 
Newark  Public  Library  System, 
the  October  issue  of  The 
Library,  regular  publication  of 
the  organization,  was  made  an 
anniversary  issue.  Following  an 
attractive  cover  entitled  “Fifty 
Years,  1889-1939,”  it  contains 
both  summary  and  detailed 
chronological  accounts  of  the 
library’s  history. 

From  this  one  may  learn  that 
Newark  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  in  the  New  World  to  have 
a  free  public  library.  The 
library’s  history  was  written  by 
Catherine  Van  Dyne,  head  of 
the  Lending  Department,  and 
Marguerite  L.  Gates,  Assistant 
Librarian. 


Death  of  Pupil 
Dramatizes  Value 
Of  Insurance  Laws 

The  value  of  the  liability  in¬ 
surance  laws  passed  last  year 
has  been  dramatized  for  New 
Jersey  teachers  by  the  first  acci¬ 
dental  death  of  a  pupil  in  a 
school  shop.  James  McAlister, 
Jr.,  of  Woodstown  was  instantly 
killed  on  November  2,  when  a 
lamp  base  which  he  was  turning 
split.  Half  the  base  was  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  shop  wall;  the 
other  half  struck  him  in  the 
chest  with  such  force  as  to  cause 
death. 

There  appears  to  have  been 
no  negligence  on  the  part  of  any¬ 
one;  and  the  shop  teacher  has 
been  much  commended  because 
of  his  prompt  action  in  rushing 
the  boy  to  the  doctor.  The  shop 
equipment  was  modern,  equip¬ 
ped  with  all  safety  devices,  and 
well  installed,  an  investigation 
shows.  Careful  investigations 
are  being  made  by  the  local 
authorities,  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  and  .Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  .A.  McCarthy  for  the 
State  Department. 


Examination  of  all  pupils  in 
New  Jersey  high  schools  for 
active  tuberculosis  before  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1941,  is  called  for  by 
regulations  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its  No¬ 
vember  meeting.  These  regula¬ 
tions  will  make  effective  the 
pupil  health  bills  passed  by  the 
Legislature  this  year  (S.  92-94). 

They  also  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  elementary 
school  pupils  for  tuberculosis  as 
soon  as  possible;  for  the  X-ray¬ 
ing  of  pupils  who  react  posi¬ 
tively  to  the  tests,  and  for  the 
exclusion  of  all  active  or  com¬ 
municable  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
They  advise  X-rays  for  the 
families  of  all  pupils  who  show 
positive  reactions.  Forms  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Department 
are  to  be  used  in  reporting  the 
examination.  The  Commissioner 
is  also  asked  to  send  local  school 
officials  a  summary  of  the  law 
covering  teacher-health  (S.  93). 


Math  Group  Birthday 

The  Association  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers  of  New  Jersey 
celebrated  its  2Sth  anniversary 
this  fall  by  issuing  an  anni¬ 
versary  yearbook  and  under¬ 
taking  a  membership  drive. 
Copies  of  the  yearbook  were 
distributed  free.  We  haven’t 
yet  heard  how  the  drive  came 
out. 


Teacher  Croup  Council  Starts 

"Idea  Exchange";  Asks  Cooperation 


An  “Idea  Exchange”  has  been 
set  up  by  the  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Organizations.  Its  purpose 
is  to  enroll  all  these  organiza¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  community  participa¬ 
tion. 

After  a  study  of  data  col¬ 
lected  from  local  associations, 
the  exchange  will  be  ready  to 
send  helpful  suggestions  to  those 
who  request  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fields: 

1.  Salary  schedules  —  introduc¬ 
tion,  retention  and  formula¬ 
tion. 

2.  Sick  leaves — prevailing  prac¬ 
tice  and  justification. 


3.  Program  for  local  associa¬ 
tion  meetings. 

4.  Plan  of  organization  —  rep¬ 
resentation,  etc.,  of  local 
groups  in  the  Council. 

5.  Planning  a  budget  for  local 
associations  —  noting  impor¬ 
tant  items  usually  omitted. 

6.  Pension  information. 

7.  Plans  for  institutes. 

Association  heads  who  want 

or  can  give  information  on  any 
of  these  subjects  are  invited  to 
get  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Delaney,  1047  Dewey  Place, 
Elizabeth.  Elvin  F.  Ferris, 
president  of  the  Council,  is  su¬ 
pervising  plans  for  the  “idea 
exchange.” 


Certificates  Ordered 
For  Visiting  Teachers 

Special  certificates  for  visiting 
teachers  were  approved  by  the 
State  Board.  The  requirements 
for  such  certificates  will  be  a 
college  degree,  16  credits  in  ap- 
pioved  courses  in  the  psychia¬ 
tric  field,  and  three  years  of 
successful  teaching  experience. 

All  teachers  employed  as 
visiting  teachers  prior  to  No¬ 
vember  4,  will  be  granted  limited 
certificates  if  they  apply  for  them 
before  February  1,  1941,  since  it 
was  made  clear  that  most  visit¬ 
ing  teachers  now  employed  meet 
high  standards  of  preparation 
and  service.  As  with  other 
limited  certificates,  these  will  be 
made  permanent  after  three 
years  of  successful  work.  The 
standards  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  were  recommended  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  State  Board  turned  down 
the  request  of  the  Young  People’s 
.Association  for  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  a  Belmar  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  it  be  allowed  to  use 
the  name.  King’s  College.  The 
Board  felt  that  it  lacked  suf¬ 
ficient  information,  and  feared 
the  possibility  of  confusion  with 
the  historic  name  of  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Elliott  nominated  for  re¬ 
appointment  County  Superin¬ 
tendents  Henry  M.  Cressman,  of 
Atlantic,  and  Ralph  Decker,  of 
Sussex. 
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Committees  Report  to  Delegate  Assembly 


at  Convention 


Voting  Under  New  System 

Sets  Association  Record 


More  votes  than  were  ever 
cast  in  a  State  Association  elec¬ 
tion  were  tallied  to  decide  the 
presidential  issue  this  year  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  William  L.  Fidler  and 
William  M.  Devonald.  They  re¬ 
sulted,  as  most  people  know,  in 
the  election  of  Dr.  Fidler  to  the 
presidency  by  a  vote  of  7,383  to 
2,579.  Lelia  O.  Brown  was 
elected  vice  president  over  Agnes 
E.  Seeley  by  a  vote  of  7,412  to 
2,533.  The  elections  committee 
had  to  count  steadily  from  2:00 
P.  M.  to  10:30  P.  M.  to  complete 
the  tally. 

Well  over  two-thirds  of  the 
total  vote  came  in  by  mail,  in 
the  first  opportunity  teachers 
ever  had  to  use  this  type  of 
ballot.  The  mail  vote  for  presi¬ 
dent  totaled  6,831,  against  3,131 
votes  cast  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
division  of  the  mail  vote  and 
the  convention  vote  between  the 
opposing  candidates  did  not  dif¬ 
fer  substantially. 

The  mail  votes  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  more  than  9,000  requests 
for  ballots,  which  seemed  to  be 
a  reasonably  high  percentage  of 
returns.  The  flood  of  requests 
and  returned  ballots  virtually 
swamped  the  Association  offices, 
and  forced  the  Trenton  post- 
office  to  take  on  extra  help. 

The  factor  of  human  error 
entered  into  the  voting  as  usual. 
A  substantial  number  of  ballot 
requests  were  sent  in  envelopes 
marked  to  indicate  that  they 
contained  marked  ballots.  They 
were,  therefore,  never  opened 
until  the  elections  committee 
started  to  count  ballots.  Several 
ballots  were  sent  in  ordinary 
envelopes,  unmarked  to  indicate 
their  contents.  Since  these  were, 
naturally,  opened  along  with  all 
the  other  Association  mail,  they 
were  no  longer  secret  ballots  and 
could  not  be  counted.  Several 
ballots  appeared  with  no  marks 
indicating  the  voters’  choice 
among  the  candidates,  and  sev- 


Local  board  of  education 
members  are  particularly 
urged  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Boards  of  Education, 
to  be  held  December  8  at  the 
State  House  in  Trenton.  Ses¬ 
sions  will  go  on  from  10  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m. 

Peffer  Committee's 
Aims  Accomplished 

The  main  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  to  Study  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Cash  Basis  Law  of  1936 
has  already  been  put  into  effect, 
Ernest  M.  Peffer,  of  Plainfield, 
chairman,  told  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  in  his  report.  Prompt 
action  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  on  its  report  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Legislative  Con¬ 
ference  Committee,  on  which  the 
League  of  Municipalities,  the 
Federated  Boards,  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  are  cooperating. 

Mr.  Peffer  submitted  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  analysis  of  the  intent  and 
effects  of  the  so-called  Budget 
Acts. 


Correlation  Stressed 

Michael  McGreal,  of  Newark, 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Departmental 
Heads  and  four  speakers  stressed 
the  importance  of  correlating 
subject  matter  with  life  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  group’s  meeting  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon. 


era!  others  marked  for  all  four 
candidates  in  the  election. 

Considering  that  this  was  the 
first  use  of  this  type  of  voting, 
however,  it  was  felt  that  sur¬ 
prisingly  few  hitches  developed 
in  it. 


The  Election  Commit¬ 
tee  counts  the  vote  in 
Room  11,  Convention 
Hall,  on  the  afternoon 
of  November  11. 


Patrick  Announces 
New  Committee 
Headed  By  Tew 

The  appointment  of  a  steer¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  to  definitely 
promote  the  organization  of 
county  legislative  councils  was 
reported  to  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  by  W.  Burton  Patrick, 
chairmen  of  the  Legislative 
Committee.  That  sub-commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Derwood  J.  Tew, 
will  also  act  for  the  big  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  drawing  of  bills 
well  in  advance  of  the  legislative 
session,  in  planning  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  and  promotion  of 
such  bills,  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  defense  against  harmful 
bills. 

As  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  Legislative  Committee 
during  the  year,  Mr.  Patrick  re¬ 
ported  a  more  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  legislators 
toward  school  problems,  the 
actuarial  investigation  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  which  clarified  its  finan¬ 
cial  provisions  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned,  and  a 
more  comprehensive  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  financial  problems 
confronting  the  schools. 

Mr.  Patrick  urged  that  the 
Association  lend  its  support  to 
such  legislation  as  will  obtain 
more  financial  assistance  for  the 
schools  from  the  state,  care  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  bill  which 
will  repeal  mandatory  salary 
and  teacher  liability  legislation; 
every  effort  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund;  the  discouraging 
of  groups  other  than  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Fund  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  enter  until  such 
time  as  the  amount  owed  the 
Fund  by  the  state  has  been  paid 


State  Policies 
Board  Proposed 
By  Committee 

An  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  for  New  Jersey  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Association  by  its 
Long  Time  Planning  Committee 
in  its  first  report  to  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly.  Through  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Wann,  its  chairman, 
the  committee  suggests  that 
such  a  commission  include  rep¬ 
resentation  from  the  Legislature, 
State  officialdom.  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  numerous 
state-wide  associations,  both  edu¬ 
cational  and  lay. 

As  the  initial  task  for  such  a 
group  it  suggests  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  of  objectives  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey,  a  plan  for 
financing  education,  and  a 
state-wide  plan  for  public  rela¬ 
tions.  It  urges  the  same  tech¬ 
nique  and  approach  in  the 
county  and  district  in  the  state. 

The  committee  also  recom¬ 
mends  state-wide  social  plan¬ 
ning  for  child  welfare,  empha¬ 
sizing  that  “the  education  of 
youth  consists  not  only  in  formal 
schooling  but  in  all  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  youth.” 

For  the  State  Association  it 
suggests  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  purchasing  build¬ 
ing  offices  in  Trenton  to  house 
all  of  the  offices  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  if  this  does  not  seem 
feasible  at  the  present  time, 
consideration  of  leasing  suitable 
office  space  in  Trenton  where 
the  business  offices  may  be  con¬ 
solidated.  It  also  suggests  the 
employment  of  a  full-time  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Association,  recommending  that 
this  problem  be  given  immediate 
consideration.  For  fact-finding 
it  proposes  the  employment  bjr 
the  Association  of  a  research 
specialist. 

“One  of  the  major  concerns  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  in  the  field  of 
teacher  welfare,”  it  notes,  em¬ 
phasizing  preliminary  and  in- 
service  training  of  teachers,  cer¬ 
tification,  relation  of  teacher 
supply  to  placement  needs,  min¬ 
imum  salary,  sick  leave,  security 
of  the  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  and  Tenure.  It  urges  that 
the  Association  appoint  and 
maintain  such  committees  as  are 
necessary  to  give  attention  to 
these  problems. 


in  full;  and  a  unity  of  purpose 
and  action  among  the  various 
groups  comprising  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“The  action  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,”  he  reported,  “is 
impeded  and  neutralized  at  times 
by  the  activity  of  divergent 
groups  within  the  .Association.” 
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$75,655  Is  Asked 
For  New  Budget; 
Maybe  More  Dues 

A  budget  of  $75,655.00  for  the 
year  1939-40  was  approved  by 
the  Delegate  Assembly  in  the 
form  submitted  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  of  which  Winton  J. 
White  was  chairman.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  setting  aside  of  $3,000 
for  an  employees’  pension  fund 
as  approved  by  the  Association 
at  the  1938  convention. 

In  passing  it  the  Assembly 
was  reminded  that  it  looks  to¬ 
ward  the  expenditure,  during 
the  coming  year,  of  more  money 
than  the  Association  is  likely 
to  take  in.  Full  expenditures 
under  the  budget  would  use  up 
about  $11,000  of  the  balance  on 
band  as  the  year  starts.  “It 
seems  doubtful,”  President  Fid- 
ler  told  the  Assembly,  “whether 
we  can  long  carry  on  the  work 
which  the  teachers  clearly  want 
from  the  Association  on  two 
dollar  dues.” 

Main  items  in  the  budget, 
which  appears  in  full  in  the 
December  Review,  include  $21,- 
970  for  administration;  $23,195 
for  tield  service,  publications  and 
publicity;  $8,620  for  committee 
work;  $8,800  for  the  annual 
meeting;  $7,100  for  teacher  pro 
tection;  $2,000  for  NE.\  dele¬ 
gates  and  convention,  and  $970 
for  sundry  expenses. 

The  budget  estimates  $54,000 
income  from  dues,  and  $9,000 
from  publications  advertising. 


Give  Youth  Jobs, 


Speaker  Advises 


"Communities  must  create 
jobs  for  young  men  and  women 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation,  if 
we  are  to  preserve  democracy,” 
D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Pittsburgh 
University  professor,  told  the 
High  School  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers'  .\ssociation  on  November 
10.  “Until  these  jobs  are 
available,”  he  said,  “the  school 
must  substitute  education  for 
unemployment.  .  .  .” 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Lessenberry 
said,  teachers  must  practice 
democracy  in  the  classroom. 


Association  Plans 

Dance  at  Trenton 

The  William  J.  Bickett  Me¬ 
morial  Fund  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trenton  Teachers’ 
•Association  will  give  a  card 
party  and  dance  at  the  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel  on  December  7. 
Through  this  activity,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  raise  the  money  for 
a  scholarship  to  a  graduate  of 
Central  High  School.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  committee  is  trying  to 
raise  a  $10,000  endowment  for 
scholarships.  Grace  A.  Dunn, 
principal  of  Junior  High  School 
^'o.  4,  is  chariman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


NEW  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Handwriting  Teachers 
To  Arrange  Convention 

When  the  National  Association 
of  Penmanship  Teachers  and 
Supervisors  meets  in  Atlantic 
City  next  March  21-23,  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Department  of 
Handwriting  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  arrangements.  They  are 
Olive  A.  Mellon,  president  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  and  Mrs.  Maude 
Myers,  of  Newark. 

The  national  convention  was 
announced  November  10  at 
the  department’s  meeting  in 
Convention  Hall.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Drake,  of  Binghamton,  New 
York,  and  Doris  Almy,  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  spoke. 


Wood  Reassures 
Retired  Teachers 
About  Pension  Fund 

The  New  Jersey  Society  of 
Retired  Teachers  heard  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  from  its  sec¬ 
retary,  John  A.  Wood,  III,  at 
their  meeting  Friday  afternoon. 

Though  the  state  now  owes 
the  fund  a  grand  total  of  $13,- 
505,000.49,  he  said,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  regards  the  debt  as 
trustworthy  enough  to  insure 
the  fund’s  soundness.  Mr.  Wood 
assured  the  group  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  their  pen¬ 
sions  would  be  ever  held  up  and 
commended  them  for  the  lively 
interest  they  have  continued  to 
take  in  community  life  since 
their  retirement. 

Stephen  Gilhuly,  president, 
presided  at  the  meeting. 


The  preparation  of  a  liberal 
cumulative  sick  leave  bill  for 
submission  to  the  legislature  at 
the  next  session  was  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Association’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Sick  Leave  for  Teach¬ 
ers  in  its  report  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  The  Assembly  ap¬ 
proved  the  continuance  of  the 
committee  and  instructed  it  to 
work  along  the  lines  indicated 
in  its  report. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Guy  L.  Hilleboe,  of  Rutherford, 
the  committee  carefully  eval¬ 
uated  the  general  sick  leave 
practices.  It  concluded  that 
cumulative  sick  leave  allowance 
is  an  economic  benefit  to  the 
community  and  the  taxpayers, 
and  a  stimulation  to  teachers  to 
more  carefully  safeguard  their 
health. 

The  committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  proposed  sick 
leave  law  require  boards  of 
education  to  make  regulations 


Association  of  Nev)  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges  —  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Pollock  (to  take 
office  April,  1940),  State 
Teachers  College,  Montclair. 

Association  of  Teacher- Assist¬ 
ants  to  the  Principal — Marg¬ 
aret  Smith  (reelected),  Dick¬ 
inson  High  School,  Jersey 
City. 

Classroom  Teachers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation — Juliet  M.  Roche,  Pub¬ 
lic  School  No.  34,  Jersey  City. 

Council  of  Teachers’  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey — Elvin 
Ferris,  'High  School,  Wee- 
hawken. 

Department  of  Music — K.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ingalls,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Westfield. 

Department  of  Superintendence 
— John  H.  Bosshart,  Board  of 
Education,  South  Orange. 

New  Jersey  Association  for 
Childhood  Education — Helen 
Holcombe  (reelected),  92 
North  Union  Street,  Lambert- 
ville. 

New  Jersey  Association  of  School 
Secretaries — H.  Marjorie  Wil¬ 
son,  Board  of  Education,  South 
Orange. 

New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English — Lillian 
Cosad  (reelected).  Senior 
High  School,  Atlantic  City. 

New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Social  Studies — 
E.  Schuyler  Palmer  (reelect¬ 
ed),  Senior  High  School, 
Montclair. 


to  provide  rules  for  maternity 
leave,  that  a  further  study  be 
made  with  regard  to  sabbatical 
leaves  and  other  forms  of  leave 
not  occasioned  by  sickness;  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  clarify  the 
legal  position  of  the  teacher  in 
the  case  of  quarantine,  an  acci¬ 
dent  while  on  duty,  or  illness 
contracted  as  a  result  of  duty. 

It  also  recommends  further 
study  of  an  equitable  basis  for 
per  diem  deductions  after  the 
full  number  of  days  of  sick  leave 
have  been  used  up;  that  provi¬ 
sion  for  illness  or  death  in  the 
family  be  left  to  local  boards  of 
education  for  local  determina¬ 
tion;  and  that  there  be  a  survey 
through  all  the  school  districts 
of  the  state  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  kind  of  sick  leave 
practices  in  operation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  absent  over  a 
yearly  period  due  to  illness,  and 
the  total  number  of  days  of 
absence  from  this  cause  in  each 
district. 


New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech — Carleton 
E.  Saunders,  Jr.  (reelected). 
High  School,  Nutley. 

New  Jersey  Council  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  T eachers — Andrew  L. 
Sloan,  State  Teachers  College, 
Newark. 

New  Jersey  Elementary  Press 
Association — Catherine  Piet- 
rus.  School  Administration 
Building,  Trenton. 

New  Jersey  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Association — Raymond 
S.  Michaels,  Junior  High 
School  No.  3,  Trenton. 

New  J*rtey  Mental  Hygiene  As¬ 
sociation  —  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Wann,  Board  of  Education, 
Madison. 

New  Jersey  Modern  Language 
Teachers’  Association — Prof. 
Edmond  Billetdoux,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick. 

New  Jersey  Society  of  Retired 
Teachers — Stephen  B.  Gilhuly 
(reelected),  5  Pilgrim  Path¬ 
way,  Ocean  Grove. 

New  Jersey  State  Recreation 
Teachers’  Association — Peter 
C.  Fujarcyk,  Lafayette  Street 
School,  Newark. 

New  Jersey  Visual  Education 
Association — Dr.  Grant  W. 
Leman,  Board  of  Education, 
Bogota. 

Special  Sub  -  Normal  Class 
Teachers — Carolyn  Kirschner, 
McKinley  School,  Newark. 


Math  Clears  Up  Social 
Studies,  Speakers  Say 

Four  speakers  discussed  the 
desirability  of  correlating  math¬ 
ematics  with  the  social  studies 
in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  at  the  November  10  after¬ 
noon  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Mathematics 
Teachers  in  Atlantic  City.  The 
president,  Ferdinand  Kertes, 
Perth  Amboy,  presided. 

Referring  to  the  teaching  of 
statistics  to  tenth  year  students, 
one  of  the  speakers,  Howard  F. 
Hart,  East  Orange  High  School, 
said  that  failure  to  teach  these 
pupils  the  mathematical  meth¬ 
ods  of  attack,  i.  e.,  statistics, 
upon  social  phenomena  may  pre¬ 
vent  them  in  the  future  from 
judging  critically  the  value  of 
statistical  conclusions  put  forth 
by  pressure  groups. 

The  others.  Dr.  Emory  P. 
Starke,  of  Rutgers,  Paul  C.  Clif¬ 
ford,  Howard  F.  Fehr,  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  stressed  the  importance 
of  teaching  pupils  how  to  use 
mathematics  in  solving  the  so¬ 
cial  problems. 


Cumulative  Sick  Leave  Benefits 

Community,  Stimulates  Teachers 
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I  Paulsboro  Plans 
I  Music  and  Plays 


Raritan  Teachers 
Plan  Full  Program 

Making  its  activities  a  vital 
part  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
teacher  is  the  plan  of  the  Raritan 
Township  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  LeRoy  Fullerton,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  reports. 

To  this  end,  the  association 
has  started  a  Teachers’  Club 
which  meets  one  evening  a  week 
in  a  school  gymnasium  to  play 
games  and  take  exercises.  It 
has  also  a  full  program  of 
roller-skating  and  ice-skating 
parties,  a  picnic,  a  dinner-dance 
and  several  visits  to  Madison 
Square  Garden  for  hockey  games 
and  the  Ice  Carnival. 

In  addition,  this  association 
keeps  up  its  formal  monthly 
meetings  with  speakers  or  music. 
At  the  November  meeting,  two 
board  of  education  members, 
John  Anderson  and  Leonard 
Murphy,  led  a  “question  box.” 


Olga  Stokowski 

Madame  Olga  Samaroff  Sto¬ 
kowski  will  speak  at  a  dinner 
and  Christmas  party  of  the 
Trenton  Teachers’  Association 
and  the  Trenton  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19.  Her  topic  will  be  “What 
Does  Music  Mean  to  You?” 


Art  Teachers,  Attention! 

Art  school  and  senior  high 
school  students  are  eligible  to 
enter  the  15th  International 
Poster  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Latham  Foundation  for  the 
Promotion  of  Humane  Educa¬ 
tion.  Prizes  are  20  art  school 
scholarships  and  141  cash 
awards,  ranging  from  $1  to  $50. 

Posters  are  judged  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  groups.  The  contest 
closes  April  1,  1940.  Details 
may  be  obtained  from  John  T. 
Lemos,  Art  Director  of  the 
Latham  Foundation  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Humane  Education, 
Box  1322,  Stanford  University, 
California. 


Newark  Schoolwomen 
To  Feast  Club  Heads 

Twenty-two  presidents  of 
other  Newark  women’s  clubs 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the 
annual  Good  Will  Dinner  of  the 
Newark  Schoolwomen’s  Club  on 
December  7  at  Kresge’s.  Each 
will  give  a  short  greeting. 

In  addition,  this  dinner  will 
mark  the  debut  of  the  School- 
women’s  Chorus,  directed  by 
Dorothy  Schneider.  The  entire 
gathering  will  sing  Christmas 
carols,  accompanied  by  Winfield 
Ramish  and  George  Sadler, 
college  trumpeters.  Solos  by 
Harold  Patrick,  baritone,  will 
complete  the  program. 


Dr.  Jacob  Appointed 
To  NEA  Committee 


Dr.  Walter  Jacob,  Jr.,  princi¬ 
pal  of  Public  School  No.  3,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  has  been  named  to  the 
Editorial  Committee  of  the 
NEA’s  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals.  The  com¬ 
mittee  edits  the  much-read  Year¬ 
books. 

Under  the  committee’s  system 
of  rotation.  Dr.  Jacob  will  be  a 
regular  member  for  two  years, 
and  chairman  for  the  1943  Year¬ 
book. 


Mrs.  Adams'  Article 

Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  who 
is  First  President  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Soroptomist  Club, 
in  addition  to  being  an  active 
Association  member,  has  an 
article  in  the  November  issue  of 
The  .American  Soroptomist. 

In  it,  Mrs.  Adams  tells  how 
being  a  Soroptomist  paved  her 
way  to  and  from  the  San 
Francisco  NE.A  convention  with 
hospitality. 


Atlantic  County 
Hammottton  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Charles  B.  Sipley 
Bergen  County 
Bergen  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation — ^J.  B.  Thompson 
Bergenfield  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — Ann  Cabala 
Closter  Teachers’  Association 
Ida  Marie  Demarest 
Palisades  Park  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation — Eugene  Auryansen 
Burlington  County 
Burlington  County  Teachers’ 
Association  —  Harold  E. 
Marple 

Camden  County 

Camden  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation — Siddons  Harper,  Jr. 
Camden  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion — Glenn  Ott 
Haddonfield  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — George  Clymer 

Cape  May  County 
North  Wildwood  Teachers’ 
Association  —  Carolyn  Carl- 
berg 

Wildwood- Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Croker 
Eesex  County 

East  Orange  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Association — Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Sweeney 
Newark  Recreation  Teachers’ 
Association — Vincent  Farrell 
Hudson  County 
Jersey  City  High  School 
Teachers’  Association  —  John 
Barry 

Jersey  City  Male  Principals’ 
Association  —  Charles  V. 
Wolverton 

i  Jersey  City  Women  Principals’ 
I  Association — Mary  E.  Stone 


Vocal,  instrumental  and  dra¬ 
matic  groups  within  the  Pauls¬ 
boro  Teachers’  Association  have 
been  busy  for  the  past  month 
with  plans  for  entertainments 
in  December. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra,  su¬ 
pervised  by  Carol  Pray,  will 
give  a  program  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  December  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
play  committee  is  rehearsing  for 
an  early  showing  of  “Ten 
Nights  in  a  Barroom.” 

The  Paulsboro  association 
will  be  host  at  the  January  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  County  Association, 
and  will  entertain  the  guests 
with  music  and  a  play. 


Ocean  Students 

Thirty-two  Ocean  County 
teachers  attended  summer  school 
this  year,  and  28  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  professional  courses  in 
teachers’  colleges  and  schools 
of  education. 


Middlesex  County 
Middlesex  County  Teachers’ 
Association — Cecil  W.  Roberts 
Middlesex  County  Vocational 
School  Teachers’  Association 
— William  J.  Fisher 
Raritan  T ownship  T eacherf 
Association — LeRoy  Fullerton 
South  River  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Harry  Fronde 
Morris  County 

Chatham  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — Kathryn  Caswell 
Dover  Teachers’  Association— 
John  Hourihan 
Madison  Teachers’  Association 
— Charles  Wilson 
Rockaway  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — Mollie  Hargreaves 
Passaic  County 
New  Jersey  Schoolmasters’ 
Club — Paul  Loser 
Passaic  County  Schoolmen’s 
Association — Thomas  J.  Hut¬ 
ton 

Paterson  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  —  Frederick 
Woelfle 

W ayne  T ownship  Teacher^ 
Association — Lillian  Brairre 
Salem  County 
South  Jersey  Schoolmen’s  Club 
— Albert  C.  Shuck 
Sussex  County 
Newton  Teachers’  Association 
— Edward  J.  Quinn 
Union  County 

Westfield  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion— -George  Wimmer 
Warren  County 
Phillipsburg  Elementary 
Teachers’  Association — Helen 
A.  Mitchell 

Warren  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation — Stanley  Fairer 


Our  Famous 

^{oliday  Books 

for  the  primary  grades 


Famous  for  their  beau¬ 
tiful  four-color  illustra¬ 
tions;  their  intensity  of 
interest;  and  their  faith¬ 
ful  reproduction  of  child 
life,  bubbling  over  with 
joyous  activity. 

Nothing  could  be  more 
worth  while  to  pupils  or 
pleasing  to  teachers  than 
seasonal  units  of  work 
planned  with  these  eco¬ 
nomical  activity  books. 


Write  us  for  a  copy  of  our  descriptive  catalogue 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

76  Ninth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EASTER 
-TIPIE  _ 


New  Heads  of  Local  Associations 

Please  Send  Notice  of  Change  of  Officers  to  The  Review, 
605  Broad  Street,  Newark 
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official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 


Convention  Brevities 

Most  important  sinsle  statement — “To  the  extent  that 
those  outside  the  educational  field  engage  in  influencing 
school  policies  and  administration,  to  that  extent  they 
are  responsible  for  school  costs,  and  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  school  results.”  Ivouis  A.  Marciante,  President, 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

★  ★  ★ 

Most  important  trend — ’the  urge,  from  many  different 
sources,  for  some  type  of  Educational  Planning  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  Jersey,  on  which  state  officials,  edu¬ 
cators,  and  the  public  would  be  represented,  and  from 
which  might  come  a  widely  accepted  program  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 

★  ★  ★ 

Effect  of  Reorganization — transfer  of  the  Association 
business  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  and  the  use  of  the 
mail  ballot  greatly  increased  the  emphasis  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  side  of  the  convention.  The  big  crowd  at 
Friday’s  general  session  and  the  small  audience  for  the 
Delegate  Assembly  showed  where  teachers’  interests  lie. 

★  ★  ★ 

New  reason  for  convention-going — “1  always  tell  my 
principal  that  I  can  see  so  many  teachers  that  are  fatter, 
dowdier,  and  frumpier  than  I  am,  that  it  makes  me  feel 
good  all  year.”  (Overheard  in  the  Ambassador  lobby.) 

★  ★  ★ 

Problem  for  the  Officers — to  devise  a  program  on 
which  there  will  not  be  any  final  session;  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  teachers  protested  because  the  All-State  Orchestra 
and  Chorus  Concert  fell  on  Sunday  afternoon ;  five 
thousand  of  them  stayed  to  hear  the  last  note  of  the 
concert. 

★  ★  ★ 

We  point  with  pride — to  the  Convention  Review,  cov¬ 
ering  all  the  main  programs  and  some  of  the  others  .  .  . 
hot  off  the  press  for  distribution  at  the  close  of  the 
Banquet,  and  in  the  mail  to  reach  most  schools  ahead 
of  the  teachers  returning  from  Atlantic  City. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  theme  that  clicked — “Education  for  Democracy”  was 
more  than  a  line  of  type  on  the  programs.  It  set  the 
tone  for  every  program,  and  was  illustrated  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

*  *  * 

Ways  Out  of  a  Difficulty  Department — Dr.  Fidler  was 
puzzled  over  the  problem  of  introducing  himself  as 
the  newly  elected  president.  He  finally  presented  Miss 
Brown  as  the  new  vice-president;  then  she  took  over 
and  presented  him. 


Hit  of  the  Convention — Bertha  Lawrence  on  Classroom 
Problems.  The  Press  Room  had  to  explain  to  dozens 
of  teachers  that  what  they  really  wanted  was  not  a  copy 
of  the  speech,  but  a  copy  of  Bertha  Lawrence. 

★  ★  ★ 

Election  figures — Dr.  Fidler  was  reelected  with  more 

votes  than  any  other  president  of  the  Association  has 
ever  received;  10,()(X)  votes  divided  nearly  three  to  one 
may  not  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority ;  but  they  should 
provide  some  kind  of  a  clue. 

■k  -k  -k 

A  word  of  praise — for  the  local  associations  which 
undertook  to  see  that  their  members  voted,  even  pro¬ 
viding,  in  some  cases,  stamped  envelopes  for  them ;  that 
is  far  better  than  having  request  slips,  etc.,  from  the 
candidates  or  their  friends. 
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YOU  CAN  GET  A  LOAN  OF  nOO 
IFYOU  CAN  PAY  BACK $9Z§  A  MONTH 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  getting  a  loan. 

here  are  three  helpful  suggestions. 
1.  Be  sure  that  a  loan  is  the  answer  to 
your  problem  Iwfore  you  borrow.  2. 
liorrow  only  as  much  as  you  need  to 
meet  the  emergency.  3.  Pay  no  more 
than  necessary  for  your  loan. 

Payments  to  fit  your  budget 

We  publish  the  table  below  so  that  you 
may  know  just  how  much  you  will  j'»ay 
on  a  Household  F'inance  loan.  Supiiose 
you  need  SKKk  You  find  this  amount  in 
the  first  column  of  the  table.  Then  you 
read  across,  picking  out  the  monthly 
payment  you  wish  to  make.  Note,  for 
instance,  that  $9.75  a  month  will  rejiay 
a  SKX)  loan  in  full  in  twelve  months. 

You  may.  if  you  wish,  pay  larger  in¬ 
stallments  and  thus  pay  up  scnmer.  The 
s<H)ner  you  repay  the  less  your  loan 
costs.  .Note  that  a  $l(Kt  loan  repaid  in 


four  months,  for  instance,  costs  only 
$6.32.  Whatever  the  jiayment  schedule 
you  ch(H)se.  you  pay  charges  only  for 
the  actual  time  you  have  the  m«)ney. 

What  you  do  to  borrow 

You  need  no  st<Kks.  bonds  or  other 
security  to  borniw  at  Household  Fi¬ 
nance.  You  merely  sign  a  note.  No  credit 
inquiries  are  made  of  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives.  You  get  the  money  you  need 
promjitly.  jirivately  and  without  em¬ 
barrassment. 

Please  apply  for  ytiur  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office.  Or 
you  may  borrow  by  mail.  Send  the 
couixm  lielow  for  full  information  about 
loans  by  mail  without  obligation. 

Families  learn  to  stretch 
their  dollars 

Borrowers  at  Household  receive  guid- 


AMOUNT  YOU  PAY  BACK  EACH  MONTH 
including  All  Charges 
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ance  in  budgeting  and  assistance  in 
putting  their  money  affairs  on  a  sound 
basis.  From  Household’s  practical 
b«K)klets  on  money  management  and 
better  buymanship  they  learn  to  plan 
their  six’ndingand  make  their  dollars 
go  farther.  Hundreds  of  sch(K)ls  and 
colleges  use  these  publications  as  texts. 

You  may  obtain  copies  of  these 
helpful  brxrklets  at  your  Houst'hold 
Finance  branch.  Or  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Household  Finance 
Library  of  Consumer  Education  on 
the  margin  of  the  couixm  Ix'low. 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
OFFICES 

In  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


t  AMixhN  4th 

Kroadw S(cv i't)^ 
HUlv:.  ('aimlcn 
f.u'cnsi  .\o  ft*#/ 
SthH  .NX’  UrscN  Fr. 
hMv:  .  i  'afmicn  1C\C 
I  utnu  \o  t>4J 

hLi/AH4  I  H  7th  f'l.. 
Albc’iulir 
FlraKih 


lIhani.p  2iKi  hi.. 
Vlain  6t  F^av  HUig. 

L^rs»i)>ie  S.21  ^  1 
I  uitiu  So.  t>7^ 


Passaic— 6th  FI.. 
Passaic  Nat')  l^atil 
IM.ly.  P.i'*saic 
I  urnu  So  6U(» 


I  1  Al  KFNS  At  K  6th  M.. 
IVt>|'li  v  Trust  C  'o, 

hide.. 

Hat  lcifsiuL  2- ^64S 
1  nt,  \u 

I  iMst>  CdlA  Sth  FI.. 
jtTsev  Irl.  hlile-. 

Irl.  Stp  :-oi  U 

f.U'i‘ns4  S'o 


hide 

Shtrv 


^rd  FI.. 
Nat'l  h’L 


k1 

VO,  6*^0 


tHTM  6th 

FI  .  Perth  .*\mKn 
Nat’l  hank  hide 
Perth  *  ^441’ 

l.uvnv  .\o  6W/ 


4th  FI. 

Sat'l  Newark  hide-. 
Mif.  hell  :  S41 2 
/  le  nt,-  \o  2W 


H|-Nlt>N  Sth  Fl., 
f  renton  Frust 
hide  .  2S  Vv  St 
Frettton  S|S.K 
I  it'intt  .Vo.  66(* 


I  NU>N  t’lTY— 2nd  FU»»>r.  726  iW-reenline  Axe. 
Pahsade  6-2 14M  urnt.  .\u  7tH> 

(  aii  at  or  fthon*  the  ntarrat  HoastftoiJ  ojjicr  or 
mail  this  loulmn  to  nrarest  office.  Hi  neRotia- 
tiofis  van  hi  complrtrif  At  mail. 


**iyoctor  of  Family  Finance^** 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  ..  .  Loans  $20  to  $300 


t 

) 

\ 

If 

1 

5 


FREE  BOOKLET  AND 

APPLICATION  BLANK 

Mail  this  omixin  xvlullur 
you  wish  an  nninctiiati-  l"an 
ornot. You iu,\ er know  whi'ii 
this  information  will  conic- 
in  haiuly.  If  loan  is  wantctl 
now.  state  amount  desired. 


Household  l-'inance  C  orixirat  loii 

(See  addressee  alxive  mail  to  nearest  ollice' 

Please  mail  me  free  copx  of  your  brochure:  "I  low  to  (',et  a  Teacher  I.oan 
on  I  lousehold’s  SiH-cial  Payment  Plan."  1  understand  thistei|Ui  I  places 
me  under  no  ohiigatioti  to  iienoliate  a  loan. 

Sunn . 

Address . 

City  .  StnU  . 


I 

« 


Amnunt  I  wish  In  burrow  S 


Mnnlhs 


